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For blending with Whisky and Gin 


jinar's 





MINERAL WATER (imo Sec the ‘Indecolor’ Range—Sun- 


: . sesiating cand WwW ww ee Made by the makers of the world’s 
is the perfect basis most famous wallpapers. ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS, LTD. 


p NATURAL j # SANDERSON FABRICS 


Showrooms : 53, Berners Street, London, W.1 and 6 & 7, Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. 














~~ OOL, 


52 & 53, FINE 


Burlington Arcade, JEWELS plus Comfort into 
Piccadilly, London. shoes made with“Veebex” Golf and Walking 


Regent 0739 ESTABLISHED 1873 Leather Uppers and look Shoes 


BY APPOINTMENT 


for the “‘ Veebex ”’ label on 
—_ every pair. MAKERS: 
HOUSE FOR ENGAGEMENT RINGS AND FOR RE-MOUNTING WM. PAUL LTD, OAK TANNERY, LEEDS 
OR EXCHANGING OLD JEWELS 


=~ 
Dlease 4s specialists in the Laying or 
eae ll Repair of Drives and Paths, 
CA] [AGE and Quarry Owners producing 
Che RR B necessary materials, we can save 

DRIVES intermediate charges. 


oval Cancer Bospital | | neanaripe 


fications or various forms of 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 (FREE) GARDEN construction submitted. 
The first special Hospital in London for Cancer * 


treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. pPp ATHS J AMES DU RNFORD 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED & SON LTD. 


or General Maintenance, for the Rese } 
f search Institute and London Office: Quarry Owners, 


for the Radiological Department. 35, BURNS WAY 
oro SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY GREAT WEST ROAD, eg ROAD 


OLICITED Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C. 2. HESTON, MIDDX. 
Tel.: Hounstow 2113. Telephone 22303-4 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All 
to the 
LIFE.” 


should be addressed 
Manager, ** COUNTRY 
Street, Strand, London. 


communications 
Advertisement 
Southampton 


COUNTRY 
FARMS, Ete. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, 
—No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able-—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. Tel.: Vic. 3120. 


HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 
hand-knit stockings and 
Tweed patterns on request.— 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 


ONEGAL 
selected ; 

wader socks. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, 


ENCING, — All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catalogue 552. Gates, Catalogue 556. 
Write BouLTON & PatL, LTb., Norwich. 


GREEN HOt SES.—-Mace 
J materials. Beautifully 
tical in every detail. 

545, BOULTON & PAUL, 


from selected 
finished. Prac- 
Write for Catalogue 
LtTp.. Norwich. 


tortured to death, 
named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, mole: Write to 
Major VAN DER BYL, W appenham, Tow- 
cester. 


URS.—Avoid those 
Buy only those 


WE og in Bootwipers and Scrapers, 

opper bird-feeding tables, humane 
traps, long nets, etc. * SPADE 
SCRAPERS,”” Wappenham, 


MENIATCRES exquisitely painted on 
ivory in the CHARMING XVIIITH 
CENTURY STYLE from any photograph, 
one guinea, by artist holding Royal Academy 
family record. Approval.—VALERIE, 68a, 
The Hill, London, 8.W.19. 


Messrs. 
Towcester. 


WIMMING POOLS DESIGNED AND 

CONSTRUCTED. ROADS, DRIVES 
AND PATHS CONSTRUCTED AND RE- 
PAIRED. Established over 30 years. — 
A. H. BALL & Co., Ltp., Tilford Road, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


ORONATION MEDALS. Royal Mint de- 

sign for public and private distribution.— 

Particulars, H. B. SALE, LTp., Birmingham. 
Est. 1860. 


OR EXPERT ADVICE on Land Clearing, 
Levelling, Lake and River Dredging, 
consult JouN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, 
Weston, Bicester, Oxon. ('Phone: Middle- 
ton Stoney 32.) Estimates free. 


DECORATIONS, PERIOD 
FURNITURE. 

estimates, super- 
All inquiries 


NTERIOR 
RESTORATIONS, 
Expert advice, schemes, 
vision. 20 years’ experience. 
welcomed. Moderate charges.—WILFRID 
Harris, Architectural Interior Designer, 

194, Regent's Park Road, London, N.3. 


VENING SHOES 
new—satin, crepe 
your material, 
GALLOPs, 
1906). 


re-covered just like 
or brocade, 1l1s., 
6d. Patterns on 
108, Knightsbridge, 


4s. 


with 
ap a lie ation. 
. (Est. 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


J. AVERY & CO 
81, Gt. Portland St., W 








Langham 
2433 








GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued.) 


GECOND-HAND GALVANISED CORRU- 

GATED SHEETS for sale cheap; 6, 
8 and 10-ft. lengths by 2 ft. wide; good 
condition. Also EIGHTY TANKS of 
capacities from 100 up to 20,000 gallons. 
Write for lists.—GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., 
LTp., Quadrant Street, London, E. 16. 
O'L PAINTINGS neglected lose 

and value. Experienced 

reconditions collections or single 
Write “ A.9874.’ 


beauty 
restorer 
pictures. 


OATING.——-Streams, lakes or ponds, if 

cleaned out or enlarged, give excellent 
trout-fishing, bathing or boating, and a feeling 
of security in case of fire.—For particulars re 
dredging and excavating, apply GLENDON 
ENGINE WorkKs, Kettering. 


yt OL : 
rs.— Wonderful 


small Stick back chairs. 
PHOMPSON, Sussex Cottage, 


IRON-BOUND 
locks : ‘wo 

What offers ? 
Ashtead. 


LEATHER 


LD LACE EXQIL ISITELY CLEANED 
and REPAIRED. ‘The Misses 
TEBBS (gold medallists) SPECIALIZE in 
this, and you can safely entrust your valuable 
old lace to their EXPERT hands.” 
* Queen.”” Charges very moderate.—2. New 
Cavendish Street, W.1. Flat 2. Hours 10 to 4. 


PERIOD WOOD-CARVINGS 
CHESS SETS COMBINATIONS 

and DESIGNER for ene y ee 
GOODMAN, 38, Londesborough Road, > 


DOG FOOD 


BISCUIT — BROKEN. 
DOG FOOD. 
18/6 ewt. 
MILLs, 


Y.16. 





HOLEMEAL 

GREAT ECONOMY 

Real quality, very nutritious ; 

carriage paid station. — ARGYLE 
Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOG MEDICINES 


OR HYSTERIA, anew and definite cure : 
gives instant relief; price 3/6 bottle. 
WILLIAMS, 24, The Mead, Wallington, Surrey. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


“OF WARE” Cockers hold all records as 

winners, workers and ideal com- 
panions. Moderate prices. Sixteen stud 
dogs.—Illustrated particulars, H. LLoyp, 
Swakeleys, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


AKELAND TERRIERS.— Game, 

tionate, companionable. Equally 

for town or country. Adults and Puppies for 

Sale.—Apply Mrs. GRAHAM SPENCE, Egton 

Kennels, Howtown, Ullswater "Phone : 
Pooley Bridge 35. 


affee- 


good 


COTTIE 

black : 

LONSADA, 
1O16.) 


BITCH, 
typical 
Peak House, 


pedigree > 10 months : 
house-trained, Mr 
st. Albans. (Tel. : 


SIRE: 

CHAMPION DAVIE OF YELME 
DAM: 
DRINKSTONE FAWN 
ANOTHER WONDERFUL LITTER by 
the above for Sale. CH. DAVIE OF YELME 
has won ten challenge certificates and has 
sired some wonderful) puppies. DRINK- 
STONE FAWN (daughter of CH. HEY- 
DOWN GRIP) is also a winner and an 
excellent: worker. FAWN’S last litter by 
DAVIE produced five winners. Orders being 

booked. 

Price and particulars, W. K. 
Heaton Moor Road, Stockport. 
Heaton Moor 1239.) 


LEVER, 4, 
(Tel. : 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE deere 


UIAIMLANAN 


Lue bed 
Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey 













































































ARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws, wattle and sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., 


F®! 


1874. 
w. 


tNSCREEN (Patent No. 421921) is 
the only woven fence without unsightly 
gaps. Woven, osier and wattle hurdles, all 
kinds fencing, poles and stakes, garages, 
summerhouses, etc.—FERNDEN FENCING & 
CONSTRUCTION Co., LTD., GUILDFORD. 


Arches, Fencing, 
Seats, Poles, Rustic 
and repairs.—INMAN 
Works, Stretford, 


USTIC HOUSES, 
Pergolas, Bridges, 
Wood; re-thatching 
and  Co., Rustic 
Manchester. 


ENCING FOR ALL PURPOSES.—64 pp. 
Catalogue free. Ask for list ZFS 99. 
PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, LTD., Fencing 
Contractors, 7, Great Marlborough Strect, 
London, W.1, and 99, Berkley Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 


SHOOTING 


RACTICE and coaching shooting by 
actual winner London Gun Club. £25 
and £200 cash at “* Blue Rocks,” 1920. 
ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald 
Boreham 


cup, 
— Prospectus, 
Farm Shooting School (400 acres), 
Wood. (Tel. : Elstree 1180.) 


TAILORING 


“YY OU have beaten the Chinese at copying,” 
writes a customer. Send your 
favourite suit or sports jacket and we will 
copy it exactly in any of our John Peel 
Tweeds. Prices: suit, 978. 6d. jacket, 
57s. 6d. Particulars and patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNRs’, 68, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ANTIQUES 


CosLxn LTD. — Offer a comprehensive 

collection of Genuine Antique Furniture 
at moderate prices.—R. SHENKER, Manager, 
Kenton Court, St. Mary Abbot’s Terrace, 
Kensington, London, W.14. (Tel. : 
Weston 3646.) 


OLLECTOR 

Chippendale 

boys, Mirrors, 
Chest, Silver, 


V.9878." 


SELLING, prior removal. 
Chairs, Card-table, Tall- 
Elizabethan Bed, Flemish 
Pewter. Guaranteed genuine. 


PETROL GAS PLANT FOR SALE 


"PETROL GAS GENER- 
_thirty- five light capacity ; 


AOSAG, 


ILVERLITE 
ATOR ; 


any offers ? 


FISHING 


ISHING IN FINLAND. 
Paradise.” Trout and Salmon.— Write 

for details and illustrated booklets giving 
full particulars fishing facilities, routes, fares, 
ete. FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 7, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


‘The Angler's 


_ STAMP COLLECTING 


DISPERSING Choice collection 

BRITISH COLONIALS, 
at one- “third cate re Superb selections 
approval.—** K,” 6, Westhiil Road, Lordor 
5.W.18. 


TIMBER 


ANTED FOR CASH. Good parce! 

of standing timber, or freehold wood 

land.—B. A. Brown, Canal Wharf, Leighto: 
Buzzard. 


PANELLING 
—Genuine 


Fok SALE. 

Jacobean Panelling, in excellent co: 

am in Mansion House, North Wales. 
Apply to, PECKOVER BURRILL & OWE? 
Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh. 


PUMPING PLANTS 


SS eee POWE 
UE OBTAINABLI 
* Hoosier 
and engine 
BULLOG 
Stroud, Glo 


Elizabethan an 





+ eae: F 


ber -UMP 


= Send" Ghallow” Well and 
Deep Well Pumps. Electric 
driven, automatic and pneumatic. 
PARSONS A CO., L TD... Dudbridge, 


PAYING GUESTS 


TOU eesieet 





CCOMPANIED RIDING 
Devon and = Dartmoor). Week-en 
tours: daily excursions: reliable horses 
Comfortable accommodation in modernis¢ 
country cottage ; reasonable — charges. 
Apply, Mrs. ARNOLD, Magpie Tea Cottage 
Horrabridge, South Devon. 


JEWELLERY 








CARTIERup 
175 NEW BOND STREETW.1 
JEWELS VALUED 
FOR 
PROBATE 


INSURANCE 
OR 
PURCHASED 
FOR 
CASH 














SHOW NOTICES 





THREE COUNTIES SHOW 


HEREFORD 


187 classes—£4,000 prize money, 
numerous cups, medals and 
trophies. 


trade entries close 
APRIL 17. 

Schedules from :— 

T. H. EDWARDS, Secretary, 


Leominster. 


Stock and 


























illustrated Prospectus on application. 


Demy 4to. 


With over 180 illustrations. 


REGENCY FURNITURE: 1795-1820 By M. Jourdain 


fl 


Is. net. 





period which she has been able to collect in her fine series of illustrations. 


** Miss Jourdain’s book on the furniture of the Regency period will surprise many readers by the wealth of examples of this 


number, but by the remarkable beauty of the great majority of the designs.’’—The Cabinet Maker. 





COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 


And they will be surprised not merely by their 





20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. | 
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SoUuTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


SOUTH-WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND 


Readily accessible from London and Glasgow 


A First-Rate Sporting, Residential and Agricultural Estate. 
THE DUNRAGIT ESTATE, WIGTOWNSHIRE 


FINE OLD MANSION HOUSE 

and policies, factor’s house, 
Estate cottages, many valuable 
farms, grouse and low ground 
shooting, salmon net fishings, and 
exclusive salmon and sea trout 
fishing for a distance of four-and- 
a-half miles. 


The HOUSE, which is up-to-date in 
every respect, is situated in delightful 
surroundings in well-timbered policies 
and contains entrance hall, dining room, 
drawing room, morning room, study or 
business room, twelve principal bed and 
dressing rooms, servants’ bedrooms, 
five bathrooms, and ample domestic 





offices. Electric lighting trom both 

och water turbine and Diesel engine. Cen- 

SNARE : ae tral heating throughout. Ample water 
RIVER LUCE. supply. Satisfactory drainage. VIEW TOWARDS THE SEA. 


Capital range of Garage and Stable accommodation. Old Walled Garden. Hard Tennis Court. 





DUNRAGIT HOUSE. 


SHOOTING.-—-Within recent years 
the Estate has been lightly shot over. 
The bags in normal conditions should 
average 150 brace of grouse, 200 brace of 
partridges, 700 pheasants, with capital 
pigeon, wild-fowl and winter shooting. 

FISHING.— The River is noted for 
Salmon and Sea Trout, and though only 
three rods have regularly fished the 
water, over 500 sea trout are usually 
obtained, and about 30 salmon, and a 
number of grilse. SALMON NET 
FISHINGS in the sea are included in 
the sale. 

The ESTATE includes a number 
of Excellent Dairy Farms, Village 
Properties, and Timber ; and there 
are about 50 Acres of thriving 
Young Plantations. 


DUNRAGIT HOUSE, GARDEN FRONT. RENTAL OVER £6,000. RIVER LUCE. 
IN ALL ABOUT 8,000 ACRES. 


There is a Nine-hole Golf Course on the Estate, and Turnberry is within easy reach by car. 





TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE PRIVATELY. Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY,’ 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Maytale (10 lines) 
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Telephone Nos. : raphic resses: 
Regent /0283 NICHOLAS es Nichenyer, Feo Senden.” 
re ee (Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) aa cancssiiaraiies 

4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


TOWE. DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED UP-TO-DATE MODERN HOUSE 
POSITION OVERLOOKING LAKE, 


SURREY 


IN REAL COUNTRY, ONLY 24 MILES FROM 


EARLY TUDOR BEAMED FARMHOUSE OCCUPYING COMMANDING 


~~ Nearly 300ft. sea, facing It contains seven bed- 
South, with splendid rooms, two bathrooms, 
a lavatory basins in six 
bedrooms, two recep- 
ece r rer A . : 
Recently restored. Main tion rooms, hall, kitchen 
electric light and water and offices. 
Seven bed, bath, two Cols electric light. 
large reception rooms 
B ’ Good water 5 
aden ofhenn, ood water supply. 
Garage: pretty gar- GLORIOUS VIEWS. 
dens; bathing pool. 
Orchard and grassland. Small Garden: beauti- 
ful grassland, Stabling 


SEVEN ACRES and buildings. 


OR S , —" 
FOR ALE. By Order of Evors. 


PRICE £2,750 


tecommended by Sole Agents, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1; 
; Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, iccadilly, W.1. 


and H. E. Fisk, Nightingale Corner, Little Chalfont, Bucks. 








FAVOURITE WESTERN COUNTY 
GROUND, SOUTH ASPECT, GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT. 


SURREY HIGH 
THIS FINE OLD HOUSE 


AR FROM WEST END. QUIET SITUATION. 


UNEXPECTEDLY IN) MARKET 


4? MINUTES BY ¢ 
In a handy, vet quict 


FOR SALE situation, four miles 
This well-planned from pe som main 
Family Residence, in : ; 
perfect order, with ac- TEN BED, 
commodation on two WwW 2A 
floors, excellent lodge, FWO BATES, 
drive, thirteen bed THREE OR FOUR 
(some fitted basins), RECEPTION 
four baths, ballroom, ROOMS 
three reception rooms. ; ? 
Company's electric Garage Stabling. 
light, Two Cottages. 
Central heating. Main electric light, cen- 
Garage. Farmery. tral heating. 


Stabling. 
— FOR SALE WITH 


FINELY TIMBERED GROUNDS, PADDOCK, SEVEN ACRES. 110 ACRES 
Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Nicuonas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 





ftecommended by NICHOLAS, 4, 


Telephone : WINKWORTH & co. 


Grosvenor 3121 


(3 lines) 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 
SUSSEX 


IN A MOST PLEASANT SITUATION IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
A HOUSE OF PARTICULAR OLD-WORLD CHARM 











BETWEEN HORSHAM AND THE COAST. 


the older part having Horsham slab 
roof. Lt is in first-class decorative 
order and contains about 9 best 
bedrooms, 6 bath, and 5 reception 
rooms. Every up-to-date comfort. 


Central heating “ Aga” cooker 
Delightful sun lounge. 
HARD TENNIS COURT, ET 
GROUNDS AND FARM. 


sounded by a Stream with 


WATER MILL. 
FOR SALE WITH OVER 80 ACRES OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Vendor's Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


BUCKINGHAM 8 MILES BASINGSTOKE 6 MILES 


In a favourite part of Hampshire about an hour by rail from London. 





? 


Hlunting with the Whaddon. London iu 


st over the Lour. 
A MODERNISED \ CHARMING OLD 

MELLOWED 

RESIDENCE 


roached by a skilfully modernised, 
appros , ' Pe : 
me te drive over a and adjoining a large 
strc am. 9 or up to private estate. & (or 
12 bedrooms, 2 to 3 more) bed, 2 bath and 
2 be s, 2 3 (deste . 
bath and 3 reception # reception room 
— All up-to-date 


GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 





Main electric light. conveniences. 
- a - STABLING. 

saasasprore ie Dchaggal GARAGE with rooms 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
OR TO LET FURNISHED AT A LOW RENT FOR SALE WITH 4 ACRES (PERHAPS MORE) 
Owner's Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 


Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








Owner's Agents, WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


: AND WALTON & LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. 





B’ DIRECTION OF LT.-COL, SIR JOHN LAURIE, BART. 


‘HE SPORTING ESTATE OF MAXWELTON, DUMFRIES-SHIRE 
ABOUT 4,000 ACRES 


~ 


luding Grouse, Partridge and 
xcellent Pheasant Shooting. 


— 
= 


9 AXWELTON HOUSE, the property 

of the Laurie family since 1611, has 

: enlarged and brought up-to-date, and 

ipies a delightful situation about 15 
miles from Dumfries. 


tT! House looks south over the garden, 

an valley of the Cairn, and was the home 

of Annie Laurie, heroine of the famous 
Scottish song. 


rh accommodation includes four reception 

ro ins, two boudoirs, fifteen bed or dressing 

ros, two bathrooms, and servants’ 
accommodation. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 





ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
AMPLE GARAGES, STABLING. 
COTTAGES, AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


60 to 100 brace of Grouse are shot. 250 

Partridges, and 350 to 400 wild Pheasants, 

besides Hares, Woodcock, Duck, Snipe. 

ete., the covert shooting being exceptionally 

good and consistent, and = the shooting 
well stocked. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE RIVER 


CAIRN, WITH AN OCCASLONAT 
SALMON. 


Pheasants can be reared by arrangement 


Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1., and C. W. INGRAM, FLS.1., 90, Princes Street. Edinburgh 





BETWEEN HENLEY AND READING 
On the Outskirts of Sonning Village 


PICTURESQUE rough-cast and tiled 
L-shaped House, adapted by previous 
manorial Owners as their residence, im- 
proved to present needs by Vendor. In 
perfect order everywhere. Ground floor, 
cheerful beamed hall, dining room. finely 
panelled, sun-lounge, drawing room and 
study. 


First floor, ten bedrooms, five bathrooms. 

Small second floor with two attics. 

Parquet-laid ground and first floors (best 
rooms). 


Well-planned kitchen premises, servants’ 
hall and second staircase. Simall dry 
cellarage. 


Electric light, company’s gas, main 
water and drainage. Central heating. 
and independent hot water. 





TILED TITHE BARN ADJOINING. 
Cement floored, walls lined, fitted as an 
amateur Theatre (fittings removable), and 
used as such for some years. Lavatory 
and w.c., part converted to billiard room 

and useful workshop. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, 
well-screened > water-gardens near Barn 
fed by unfailing spring. Rose garden 
and Orchard. ‘Three Glass-houses, fruit 

store and shed. Hard Tennis Court. 


PADDOCK ABOUT 10 ACRES 
Gardener's bothy, and = pair of Brick 
Cottages, both with three upstairs bed- 

rooms, and bath. 


NO TITHE 


IN ALL ABOUT FOURTEEN ACRES 
To be SOLD FREEHOLD, or would be Let Unfurnished for a term of years. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


(35,424.) 








BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST 


Little Boarzell, Hurst Green, Sussex 





A Choice Small Residential Farm in delightful, unspoilt country, 
2% miles from Etchingham Main Line Station, 14 miles from 
Hastings, and 48 miles from London. 

( )AK-BEAM ED SUSSEX FARM RESIDENCE of rare charm, containing much 

old oak, modernised at great expense. Four principal and three secondary 
| drooms, three bathrooms, two reception rooms, lounge, excellent domestic offices. 
( ompany’s water, own electricity, independent central-heating plant, with radiators 
in all rooms. 
Model Farmery. The home of Pedigree Jersey Herd. Two Cottages. 

J. all about 82 ACRES, woodland, pasture and arable land. 
To be offered by Auction at Tunbridge Wells, on April 23rd 
(unless previously sold privately). 

Solicitors: Messrs. MARSDEN, BURNETT & DAVY, 11, Henrietta Street, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent: and 
ssrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





RAVENSHILL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


Three minutes from Station. 330ft. above sea level. 


‘iets is, 


ae cinmincon 
Th Tb, 
ay ae. 


ie: 





Close to Chislehurst Common and Golf Course. 20 minutes 
from London by frequent electric trains. 


Occupying a magnificent position on the crest of Summer Hill. 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, eight bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, 

complete Offices. Central heating throughout. Company’s water, gas and 

electricity. Main Drainage. Garage and Stabling. Two Attractive Lodges 

Finely-timbered GROUNDS, with tennis and croquet lawns, squash racquet: court 
and greenhouses. In all 2} Acres. Vacant Possession. 


The Freehold to be offered by Auction in the Hanover Square 
Estate Room on Thursday, 29th April, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
Messrs. DAVIES 


Solicitors : . 


ARNOLD & CO., 14, Tronmonger Lane, E.C.2 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK KY 


( 
ANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN AGENCY 

BELL ESTATE OFFICE 


20, Hanover Square, W.1 


(Park Palace, Monte Carlo 
(3, Rue d’Antibes, Cannes 


Telephones : 
3771 Mayfair (10 lines). 
15-56 Monaco. 
100 Cannes. 





(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 








COUNTRY 


HAMPTON & SONS 


** Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 


LIFE. 


April 10th, 1937, 





Telephone : Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams : 


Branches: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 





UNSPOLLT POSITION AND THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 


BETWEEN LEITH HILL AND REIGATE 


IMMUNE 


Full particulars 


FROM BUILDING 


from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


ENCROACHMENT. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TOGETHER WITH NEARLY 40 ACRES 


THIS SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE, 
situate 300ft. up with South and West aspects, and long drive with lodge entrance. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
LOUNGE HALL (32ft. by 17ft.). 
THREE RECEPTION AND BILLIARDS ROOM. 
ELEVEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
THREE BATHROOMS. MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GARAGE, STABLING., COTTAGE, 


FULLY MATURED GROUNDS 


inexpensive to maintain, walled kitchen garden, about 10 acres woodland and 20 acres pastu 


AND WILL ACCEPT 
IMMEDIATE SALE. 


PROPERTY 
PRICE TO 


ELSEWHERE 
EFFECT AN 


OWNER BOUGHT 
VERY MODERATE 


Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.34.690.) 





WINCHESTER 


1O00ft,. up with glorious views. 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER. 
‘* Dawn House ”’ 
Containing lounge 
hall and south loggia, 
three reception 
rooms, ten bedrooms, 
bathroom and com- 
pact offices. 


In finest position, 
MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE OF 


Central heating. 
Co.'s electric light, 
gas and water. 
Chauffeur’s Cottage 
and fine Garage. 
EXQUISITE TER- 
RACED GARDENS 
and paddock in all 
\ Nearly 5% Acres 
Vostly Freehold, small part held for nearly 999 years at £12 a year. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION on TUESDAY, MAY 25TH next (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors, Messrs. CLAYTON, SONS & FARGUS, 0, Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Joint Auctioneers, GUDGEON & SoNs, The Auction Mart, Winchester ; and HAMPTON 
and SONs. 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 5. 


SURREY 
EXCELLENT GOLFING FACILITIES. 
In delightful country between Woking and Guildford. 
‘* Little Place,” 
Mayford. 


Commanding extensive 
and beautiful views. 
Nice hall, two re- 
ception, four  bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 
excellent offices. 





Central heating. 
Cows services. 
Telephone. 
GARAGE. 
Bungalow with six 
staff rooms and bath. 
ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS 
and grounds, ornamental lawns, ete., in all 1% ACRES. 
AUCTLON on TUESDAY, MAY 4TH next (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors, Messrs. CARDEW-SMITH & Ross, 27, Ely Place, E.C.1,. 
Auctioneers, CHAS. OSENTON & Co., High Street, Guile 
HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 3. 


fo be SOLD by 


Joint iford: and 
W.1. 


CHISLEHURST, KENT 


High position, only half a mile from Station. Near the Common and golf course 


, 


‘*Seven Trees,’ 
Lubbock Road. 


Attractive FREE- 
HOLD RESIDENCE, 
approached by drive. 
Containing eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, 
two baths, fine recep- 
tion rooms and com- 
pact offices. 





Central heating. 
Company's services. 
Main drainage. 


GARAGE (for two). . 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. VACANT POSSESSION. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION on TUESDAY, MAY 25TH next (unless previously sold 
Solicitors, Messrs. DEES & THOMPSON, 40, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Joi 
Auctioneers, CARTER, LAW & LEECH, Station Approach, Chislehurst ; and Hamp: 
and Sons, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 


AN UNEXAMPLED BARGAIN 
IN UNLQUE SITUATION. 


With glorious views over Western Solent. 





Charming old mel- 
lowed COUNTRY 
HOUSE, containing 
ten to fourteen bed- 
rooms, three baths, 
attractive reception 
rooms of good dimen- 
sions, complete offices. 


Electric light. 
Company's water. 
Central heating. 


Gardener's Cottage. 
LARGE GARAGE. 


fruit and kitehia | 
all about 7 ACRES. 

| 
Close to Lymington Yacht Club. | 


Full particulars from : 
Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


N, tennis courts, flower garden, 
gardens and paddock, in 


Excellent Yachting and small boat facilities. 





HAMPTON & SONS. 6, (H.46,097.) 








A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. 


IN A MAGNIFICENT 


POSITION ADJOINING 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 


of moderate size with pleasure yrounds and parklands of great attractiveness. 


AND FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BEDROOMS, FIVE BATHROOMS, 
AND WELL-EQUIPPED OFFICES. 


HALL 

FOURTEEN 

VERY COMPLETE 
CENTRAL HEATING, COOLS WATER. 


EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. COTTAGES, ETC. 


TOTAL AREA OVER 70 ACRES 


FARM 


TYPE NOW 
FINELY 


RARELY 
POSITIONED 


A PROPERTY 
EVERY 


OF A 


DETALL AND PROVIDING 


ABOVE SEA WITH 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


AVAILABLE, COMPLETE IN 


EXTENSIVE VIEWS, 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOMES IN THIS UNRIVALLED RESIDENTIAL AREA. 


Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


(€.49,083.) 





Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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cia OSBORN & MERCER as 


Regent 4304. **Overbid-Piccy, London.” 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


ne we | 
— 
~ 
~l 











| \es4 


NORFOLK LOVELY JACOBEAN HOUSE ON CHILTERN HILLS SURREY 
fa delightful rural surroundings, approached by a long private drive. and about a 
mile from station,a@n Hour from Town. 

An attractive It stands in 


In a capital sporting district. 300ft. up, close to many well-known 


beauty spots. 


G*SORGIAN RESIDENCE pleasant grounds of An hour fram Loniion: 
several acres 
Ste ding in well-wooded gardens and has been care- Sucnnias a aiskincses siadan 
anc parklands, approached by a fully a 
with 


Queen Anne Residence 


carriage drive. ‘ 
Electric Light. 
Central Heating. 

It contains eight 





ge hall, three reception, twelve 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


of nine bedrooms, ctc., having «all! 
conveniences, including Co.'s electricity 


M rn conveniences, including Mai bedrooms, three j 
Mo ’7 : e veces, including Main reception rooms. and water, central heating, ete. ; ample 
Electrie Light, ete. Bathroom. buildings, cottage. Delightful gardens. 
Stabling. Garage. re woodland, ete., in all about 
£3, 00. 17 ACRES PRICE Five Acres 





gents, OSBORN & MERCER. £3,500 Agents. Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER 
(M.1927.) Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (mM. 1800.) (16,329.) 
































tu 
OLD BERKSHIRE HUNT HEREFORDSHIRE 
A Delightful Small Hunting Box, dating back several Centuries. , , , 
eRe « 600Ft.up, with extensive 
, hs f Three reception, six bedrooms, panoramic views, sit uate 
bathr in well- timbered sur- 
——<— yathroom., roundings, approached 
by a carriage drive. 
Electric light. : 
84 Company’s water. Hall. three reception 7 { .4 N 
rooms. eight bedrooms. } se Ve HH i 
et Good range of Stabling. two bathroows. / j bunny tyy oN iil ” 
* A : ; 1 i na iT | rand » ' . 
TWO COTTAGES. Main Electricity. a 


: Central Heating, etc. 
Gardens of Exceptional Beauty 
; Stabling. Garages. 
Meadowland, ete., in all about 


15 Acres 


FOR SALE, 


COTTAGE, 





Pleasant Gardens, Pas- 
ture and Woodland. 





Inspected and recommended by *, .s e 
the Sole Agents, Messrs. OSBORN For Sale with 24 Acres 
and MERCER. (16,572.) Agents. Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,664. ) 


























sold ™ a S ME 
a eigenen In delightful Pe a _. from Taunton. WEST SUSSEX 

A PICTURESQUE, OLD WORLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE Four miles from a station, one how 
— 2 = al from Town, 









Inan excellent sporting district, a few 
wiles from a main line station. 


EARLY GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


To be Sold 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 











containing hall, three reception, billiards 
room, fifteen bedrooms, three bathroows. 
In first-rate order and completely 


up-to-date. Electric Light, Central Heating, etc. 


It faces South, is approached by a long 
carriage drive, and contains about 
fifteen bedrooms, etc. 


Stabling and Garage accommodation. 


Several Cottages. 


Stabling. Garages. $ , ' 
Well-timbhered Gardens with 





Model Farmery. 
Lake, Parklike lands of over 








Beautiful Park ; Hall, three reception, tem bedrooms, Two bathrooms. 
- Main Electric Light. Central Heating. In first-rate order. : ‘DEC 
and other tends extending to OSTABLING, GARAGES, HARD TENNIS COURT. 50_ ACRES 
Well Musdeod A Attractive gardens, woodland and meadowland—in all about 
ell over a Hundre cres. 
110 ACRES a Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
\gents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. FOR SALE by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,675.) (16.526.) 























DORSET: 


~ 
ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE NEAR SHERBORNE 
An Old Stone-built Residence of Historical Interest. Up-to-date with Main 


Electricity, Central Heating, lavatory basins in bedrooms, etc. 





possessing panelling and other features; carefully restored and modernised. 








Three reception, billiard room, fourteen bedrooms, three bathrocms. 


Electric Light. Central Heating. 











COTTAGES. GARAGE, STABLING. ere : : _ . . 
Lounge hall, three reception rooms, nine | and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, etc. 
Old- World Gardens, parklike pasture. STABLING. FARMERY. TWO COTTAGES. 
FOR SALE WITH 50 OR 465 ACRES Well-timbered Gardens, orchard 150 ACRES’ bounded by a stream, in all nearly 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16.579.) FOR SALE by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (16,588.) 

















OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS | resi site eon se. 


Telephone No.: West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines’. (ESTABLISHED 1778) 12, Victoria Street, 
MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 Wuekeineten, SIS 


25> 


A CHARMING LITTLE ESTATE WITH A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


300FT. UP LONDON ONLY 34 MILES. 





APPROACHED BY A 
DRIVE 
HALL, THREE RECEPTION, 
TEN BED, THREE BATH. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
STABLING. 


GARAGE BUILDINGS. 
TWO COTTAGES. 


NICELY LALD-OUT GROUNDS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, SEVERAL ENCLOSURES OF PARKLIKE PASTURE, 
INTERSECTED BY A RIVER. 
IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 


Recommended with every contidence by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢, 4547.) 


SOMERSET UNDER 2 MILES FROM HASLEMERE STATION 


Sheltered, but in a grand position, TA0ft. above sea, with wonderful views. 





Shooting, huntina, aolf and polo. 


110 ACRES , 

Four reception, ten bed, two baths, good oftices ; main electric light, ample water, , ‘ : i sa ncn a 

modern drainage, central heating. FOR SALE.—tThis DIGNIFIED HOUSE, the recent subject of a large expendi- 

STABLING AND GARAGES (Cottage if required), ture, beautifully appointed and completely up-to-date. Eight bed and dressing 

. Lak ‘ pte : sad rooms (lavatory basins, h. and c.), three bathrooms, lounge and three reception rooms, 
GARDENS WITH HARD TENNIS COURT. flower room, maids’ sitting-room. ete. 

ALL COMPANIES’ SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING INSTALLED: 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD ; GARAGE for FOUR CARS ; and TWO ACRES of CHARMING GROUNDS, of which 

Further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. the rock garden (with pools and waterfails) and the terraced rose-garden are special 

(C. 7044.) features. Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C. 1658.) 











arosvener 2252 CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines). 


Atter, Office Hours, COUNTRY PROPERTIES. TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. INVESTMENTS. 
ivin n . ee — een ~ . - . " 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (And at Shrewsbury.) 


FONTRIDGE, ETCHINGHAM, SUSSEX GENUINE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
High up in lovely country, enjoying fine views. BEECH HILL, MAYFORD, SURREY 


SUSSEX COUNTRY HOME Only 30 minutes by train, modernised, in excellent order, and approached by drive. 





Containing lounge, four reception and eleven bedrooms (six basins), three bathrooms. Containing : Lounge, billiard and three reception rooms, three bathrooms, 
All modern conveniences. Well-kept garden, with tennis courts and cricket ground, six bedrooms, four attic rooms, usual offices. 

and five oasts. 43 ACRES. £6,000. STABLING, GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
Other COTTAGES available ; also Prolifie DAIRY, or mixed farm with attractive Beautifully timbered old-world Grounds, overlooking adjoining PARK Ol 
old bouse, modernised ; good buildings; small Farm House and Pair of Cottages LARGER PROPERTY, extending to about 


Shooting 193 ACRES. £5,500. 5% ACRES. TEMPTING PRICE 


All details from Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 














SOUTH DEVON AND DORSET COAST (quite near) 
SUPERS VIEWS OF SEA AND COUNTRY 
MODERN THATCHED HOUSE 


Three reception (drawing room 20ft. by 
15ft.). commodious offices; cloak and 
store rooms, lavatories; large servants 
bed-sitting room on ground floor. Five 
bedrooms, bathroom, etc., above. 


Garage; studio. Electric light. Excel- 
lent water supply. Good golf and fishing. 


Three miles main line Station. HEATHER H 
Waterloo three hours. CHURCH CROOKHAM, HANTS. 
Near Fleet, Aldershot, Farnham. One hour Waterloo 
NEW MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


Exceptionally well built and designed to bh |p 
: F P P unemployment. Six bed (fitted basins h. and c¢.), thice 
off main road; close village, and "bus reception, two bath; two heated garages. Oil domes: i¢ 
an pita oasiigse pice and central heating, independent of servants. R.. in 
electricity and water. TWO ACRES (more availab\:) 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE. A PROPERTY UNIQUE Fine views. PRICE £3,900.—Good offer considered 
For photos and particulars, write, ** A.0885,"’¢ o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. Owner, Mrs. LANG, ‘ Whytegates,’ Church Crookharn. 


— 


IDEAL HOME IN PERFECT 
SETTING AND LOVELY GARDENS 
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. rama CURTIS & HENSON roan 


Sq., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). “* Submit, London.” 
LONDON 





OVERLOOKING WILTSHIRE DOWNS NEAR MARLBOROUGH 


TWO HOURS’ RAIL, BEAUTIFUL VIEWS. MAIN LINE SERVICE. 








UNIQUE HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER DATING FROM 1756 A.D. 





In splendid order. Five reception. Sixteen bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
Lighting, heating and water supply. Garage and stabling. Farmery and three cottages. 
GROUNDS LAID OUT BY NOTED LANDSCAPE GARDENER. 
Handsome timber. Lakes and stream. Trout fishing. Fine lawns. Walied kitchen garden. Rich grassland. 
ABOUT 66 ACRES. LOW PRICE CONSIDERED. 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge by [CURTIS [&}| HENSON. 14.150.) 


| MAGNIFICENT POSITION OVERLOOKING HUNTING WITH THE OAKLEY AND GRAFTON 


FALMOUTH BAY (Falmouth two miles by ferry) BETWEEN (BEDFORD AND NORTHAMPTON. 
Delightful HOUSE (circa 1760), commanding beauti- 


ful views aCTOSS the bay to pine-clad hills. Three FINE SPECIMEN OFjI 


reception rooms (two with parquet floors), usual 


domestic offices, five bedrooms, bathroom. Main QUEEN ANNE ARCHITECTURE 


water; drainage and electricity. Garage. Very de- 














lightful Grounds with terraces and walls of Cornish FACING SOUTH 
granite, originally costing over £2,000 to construct. ; r 
The foreshore belongs to the property, and the gardens THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 

: reach to the sea edge. To be Sold, or might let ‘eY_ EN " : . << ROOMS 
“A Furnished for the summer months or longer. Yachting, SEVEN BED AND DRESSING R MS, 
a Fishing and Golf in the vicinity. An ideal Summer TWO BATHROOMS. 

~s Home for the Sportsman. (15,235.) 

D: Main Electric Light and Power. 

= Central Heating. 

ia 

5.) 7 : LARGE GARAGE AND EXCELLENT 
eoa BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX. Most attractive STABLING RANGED AROUND A YARD. 


Residential and Sporting Estate, lying in a ring fence. 
ay Beautiful XVIIth Century House, away from all GROOMS ACCOMMODATION. 
traffic. Six reception rooms, billiards room, fourteen : ; ail 
bed and dressing rooms, five bathrooms, excellent 
offices. Main water, electric light and independent 





Screened by old yew trees are the Beautiful G Grounds, with spacious lawns and walled 





hot water supply. Well matured Pleasure Grounds of kitchen garden, the remainder is grassland ; in all about nine acres 

undulating character, sheltered by woodland. Stabling 

for twelve or more; garage and other outbuildings, PRICE ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD - ae 

with outside staff living accommodation. Home Excellent Hunting Locality. CURTIS & HENSON. (15,258.) 
— Farm (let), and four cottages, the remainder being 

first-class past ure and woodland, in all nearly 400 Acres. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting, Golf. (12,799.) a TUDOR AND JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 

FACING UNDULATING COUNTRY. 35 MILES WEST OF LONDON. 





























Aithough miodernised the House 
ON THE SOUTHERN SLOPE OF A WOODED retains its original character. 
RIDGE (just over 12 miles from Eastbourne).—-A 
splendidly built HOUSE, in first-rate order. Entrance 1 
vestibule. cloakroom and w.c., lounge hall, three THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
reception rooms and billiard room, excellent domestic a , 
offices, ten principal bedrooms (including day and EIGHT BEDROOMS, 
night nurseries), six servants’ bedrooms. four bath- TW , 
rooms. Companies’ electricity and water. Central FWO BATHROOMS. 
heating. Pleasure grounds with sloping lawns leading 
to two tennis courts, beyond which is a delightful rock Company’s Water. Central Heating. 
pene bordering a small lake. Home farm, bailiff’s 
1ouse, lodge and four cottages. Undulating pasture- ee ay oan , 
land; in all ABOUT 80. ACRES. FOR) SALE Rade Pas se 
PRIVATELY. 
OLD BARN. GARAGE, STABLING. 
SMALL FARMERY. ; ie 
Beautiful Old-World Gardens, with ornamental lawns; large, walled flower and kitchen 
IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT. —-NINE gardens, park like pastureland and a five-acre copse. 
. MILES FROM BANBURY.—London under 80 miles. - 
s. \n old stone-built MANOR HOUSE of great charm, FOR SALE WITH 36 ACRES 
Ol beautifully situated on high greund with pleasing Good Golf in vicinity. CURTIS & HENSON. (15,681.) 
views. Old oak timbering and modern conveniences. 
iliree reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms 
two bathrooms. Central heating and main electricity. NEAR THE SUSSEX wedi KENT BORDERS 
—_— “abling with twelve loose boxes. Two garages and LONDON 40 MILES BY ROAD. 
—— Ibon’s rooms, five-roomed cottage. Delightful grounds, 
| lhexpensive to maintain, with tennis lawn and _ fine 
toes. Small paddock. For SALE freehold, with 10 
‘ORES. (110 Acres adjoining may be had.) (15,031.) A_ BEAUTIFUL 
TIMBER-FRAMED WEALDEN 
-” HOUSE 
Zz GREAT HALL WITH GALLERY, 
i \ HERE THREE SOUTHERN COUNTIES THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 
? EET (London just over two hours by rail).—An INE . : , “OO»p 
i eresting example of the modern design of a NINE BED AND DESSMNG ROOMS, 
{ ‘UNTRY HOUSE, beautifully situated on high FOUR BATHROOMS. 
ri und in an unspoilt locality. Large living room 
ding to loggia), dining room and day nursery, 
bed and dressing rooms (three with fitted lavatory Companies’ Water and Electricity. 


ins), bathroom, sun baleony and music room. 
itral heating. Main water. Garage and well-fitted 

















l ange. A paved terrace leads to the beautiful GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
00 unds screened by woodland fre the North. iomente sgniaee Gases 
SE JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. a Sane Saree 
h Ip Hunting with several Packs. (15,230.) 
= i = Delightful Gardens, fully in keeping with the period of the house, with clipped hedges and 
L: is urther particulars of the above properties stone-paved terraces leading to formal gardens. 
<a oe M4 n CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, RECENTLY PLACED IN THE MARKET WITH 10 ACRES 


Recommended by the Owner’s Agents, CURTIS & HENSON. 
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semaines, canines w.1 \ \ ILSON & CO. saitaaaicsla a lines). 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN SPORTING A PERFECT COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX NEAR 
PART OF BUCKS WIDE EXPANSE OF COMMON 
occupying a magnificent position 600ft. above sea level. Unique opportunity to purchase a small Estate of about 80 Acres, with a lovely 
AMIDST GLORIOUS ROLLING COUNTRY AND FINE BEECH Woops. EE Ee SC SNS Sy ENE Ny SENET a Cee SONNE 


Fourteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, billiard room: period panelling : mes 
in three reception rooms > main electric light and water: central heating. Main water and electricity. 





———_. 





Fourteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, four to five reception rooms. 


STABLING COTTAGES. FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. STABLING, GARAGES AND COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS with many fine specimen trees. CENTURIES OLD GARDENS AND PARK 
ABOUT 100 ACRES A VERY REASONABLE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


\gents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents, WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








ADJOINING WELL-KNOWN BUCKS 35 MILES SOUTH, AMIDST SOME OF THE MOST 
GOLF COURSE BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX SCENERY 


ABOUT 25 MILES FROM LONDON, DELIGHTFULLY UNSPOILT POSITION 


= : Ree 


AN INTERESTING OLD MANOR HOUSE oy enero wee . 
. — . : , a : i WITH PERIOD FEATURES, RICH IN OLD OAK, SUPERB PANELLIN 
CHARACTERISTIC PERIOD DECORATIONS. FOURTEEN BED AND DRESS- IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER AND PERFECTLY APPOINTED. 
ING ROOMS, FOUR BATHROOMS, HALL, THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. Thirteen bedrooms, four bathrooms, lounge hall, three charming reception roi 
Main electric light, power and water Central heating. Independent hot water. loggia. Very complete domestic quarters ; electric light. 
GARAGES. SMALL MODEL FARMERY. THREE FINE COTTAGES 
Main water. Central heating. 


Tans GSD COTTAem. OLD-WORLD GARDENS OF GREAT CHARM 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDENS .AND GROUNDS Fine old brick walls. Tennis courts: ornamental water; productive kitchen gard 


with excellent glasshouses. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 30 ACRES FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 20 ACRES AT MODERATE PRICE 
Sole Agents, WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


mavens sy EWART GILKES & PARTNERS _ ™,DAvIES STREET, wa 


(4 lines). 


GARAGE STABLING CHAUFPFEUR’S FLAT. 














ONE OF THE MOST SUPERB VIEWS IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 
is 


TEN BEDROOMS, <a NEW SQUASH COURT. 
FOUR BATHROOMS HARD AND GRASS 


; vat 

—~2 
. — caw COURTS. 
FOUR RECEPTION Se - 


Fitted ba — EXCELLENT GARAGES, 
We 6 
: ; ae 
Radiators throughout ABOUT 28 ACRES 


with rough shooting and KENT-SUSSEX BORDERS 


long frontage to river. Charming XVIIth CENTURY COTTAGE on outs! 
of old town. Six bedrooms (with fitted basins), 
bathrooms, 


LARGE COTTAGE, 


Central heating. 


BETWEEN FARNHAM AND HINDHEAD LOVELY OLD GARDEN; about 12 ACRES in 
PRICE AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE SOLE AGENTS, AS ABOVE. FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PR 








E 





AUCTIONEERS, Offices also at 
aeons, sos, T. POWELL & CO., itp. KEYNSHAM 
THE OLD POST OFFICE, BATH, SOMERSET. (Tel. 2244.) 24, HIGH STREET, CHIPPENHAM, WILTSHIRE. (Tel. 20( .) 
WILTSHIRE PROPERTIES 














TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
FOR PRACTICALLY ANY PERIOD. 


Within the confines of a Nobleman’s Park is situated 
this delightful small TUDOR COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
artistically furnished in the antique. 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
FOUR BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS, 
. a GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES ‘ 

CENTRE OF THE BEAUFORT HUNT. AND SERVANTS’ QUARTERS. FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPER ‘Y 

A conveniently situated COUNTRY RESIDENCE occupying an attractively high position in 1 ral 
in this favourite hunting neighbourhood, some 300ft. above Wodern Conveniences surroundings, well away from main roads, yet ry 
sea level, approached by a private carriage drive from the ; accessible. (£xcclent main line train service to Lond \1.) 
main road, and with 20 Acres of parklike land. The GARAGE, STABLING AVAILABLE A charming OLD-WORLD HOUSE with tiled roof, vell 
accommodation comprises three reception rooms, eight bed ae 7 i. screened trom the road, and approached by a short carriage 
and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and domestic offices. drive, lacing due south, and comprising three recep*ion 
Electric Light, Main Water, Modern Drainage. Charming RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK. rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Company's ele-tri¢ 
gardens and grounds with tennis lawn. Garage ; Stabling ; light and water. Modern sanitation. Charming gardens 
Cottage. PRICE £5,000, Reasonably close offer INCLUDING ALL PLATE AND CERTAIN LINEN and grounds, with tennis lawn and 17 ACRES, Garagt 
considered. : ° i and other useful outbuildings. PRICE £2,100. 


T. POWELL & CO., LTD.,ON RECEIPT OF DETAILED REQUIREMENTS, WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND SPECIALLY SELECTED LISTS OF PROPERTIES GRATIS 


* 
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ips onrtige JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Telephone No. : 


‘* Wood, Agents, Wesdo 
» Ag ’ ’ Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


London.” 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


350FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON THE BORDERS OF 
SOMERSET AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
IN THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S AND AVONVALE COUNTRY. 





Pie a 





THIS HISTORIC HOUSE, PARTLY TUDOR AND JACOBEAN, AND FULL OF OAK PANELLING 

FIFTEEN BED, THREE BATH AND FOUR RECEPTION. 

CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND MAIN WATER, 
FARMHOUSE AND FIVE GOOD COTTAGES. 
LOVELY TERRACED GROUNDS, BATHING POOL AND HARD TENNIS COURT. 
250 ACRES 
OF BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARKLIKE LAND AND WOODLAND. 

THE FARMHOUSE AND LAND EXCEPT EIGHT ACRES, ARE LET OFF AND PRODUCE ABOUT £300 PER ANNUM 


Inspected and = strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. (72,456.) 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT.—BY DIRECTION OF J. L. DEVERELL, ESQ. 


BOSSINGTON HOUSE, STOCKBRIDGE, HAMPSHIRE 


1,000 ACRES. 
THREE MILES FROM STOCKBRIDGE, 75 MILES FROM ROMSEY, ELEVEN MILES FROM WINCHESTER, AND 16 MILES FROM SALISBURY. 


There are four Lodges, 25 Cottages and 
Houghton Mill. 


The House faces South and South-east and 
stands in well-timbered Parklands. It 
contains : 

ENTRANCE AND STAIRCASE HALLS, 
BILLIARD AND FOUR RECEPTION 


GARAGE, STABLING, ETC, 


ROOMS, 
FOURTEEN BED AND DRESSING 


THE RIVER TEST 


runs through the Estate for 1% miles and 


ROOMS, comprises about 34 miles of bank and, in 
os —_ © addition, the Wallop brook also runs 
FHREE BATHROOMS, through, and abuts the Estate for a dis- 

nines tance of about a mile. over half of which 

ATTICS. can be fished from both banks. 


COMPLETE OFFICES, ETC. 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING OVER 
THE ESTATE. 


Company's electric light. 


Ample water. Cesspool drainage. 





BOSSINGTON HOUSE, 
The whole Property extends to about 1,000 ACRES, and is for SALE by AUCTION during the Summer, unless sold privately in the meantime 
Further particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. RICHARD AUsTIN & WyatT, Land Agents, Bishop's Waltham; or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








HUNTING WITH YORK AND AINSTY AND BRAMHAM MOOR 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF YORKSHIRE’S BEST GROUSE MOORS. TWO MILES SOUTH-WEST OF HARROGATE 


CHARMING GROUNDS OF 
ABOUT 3% ACRES. 
THREE COTTAGES. 
GARAGE, 

AMPLE STABLING ACCOMMODATION | 
SMALL HOME-FARM AND 
BUNGALOW WITH 26° ACRES. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL OF 
VALUABLE LAND. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


SPLENDIDLY-BUILT 
RESIDENCE OF STONE 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
EN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 





For further particulars apply: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1; or C. E. MONTGOMERY, EsqQ., 1, Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. (82,577.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L FOX & SONS ANTHONY 8B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. Telegrams: 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH “ Homefinder” 


A PROPERTY THAT HAS TO BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED. DORSET 


Situated in perfect surroundings, in the heart of Dorset Downland. Away from high roads and all noise of traffic. Two-and-a-half miles from Shaftesbury. Eight miles from 
Blandford. Hunting with three packs. Close to Golf Course. 
ERECTED BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 
COMPACT ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
WINTER FIELD, MELBURY ABBAS 


situated in a miniature park and 
protected from building develop- 
ment. The House is well planned 
and was built to the design of a 
well-known Architect. 








Bournemouth. 






















Eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, 
linen room, large attic with four 
windows, three reception rooms, 
kitchen (with ‘‘ Aga” cooker), 
servants’ sitting-room ; wine cellar; 
complete domestic offices. 










Dairy; heated garage (for two 
cars); fruit store, etc. ; cow house 
(with four tyings); four cottages. 
Electricity from grid; water by 
ram ; modern septic tank drainage ; 
central heating to all rooms; 
: “Cozy” stoves to all principal 
<r 4 | rooms, 

















—~ ee ae nt dh 


Tastefully arranged gardens and well-timbered grounds; servants’ garden; kitchen garden; valuable pasture fields with water laid on; in all about 
36 ACRES 
To be SOLD by AUCTION at Bournemouth on APRIL 29TH, 1937 (unless previously sold privately). 
Illustrated particulars and plan and order to view may be obtained of the :— 
Solicitors: Messrs. BURRIDGE, KENT & ARKELL, 23, Bell Street, Shaftesbury, Dorset; or of the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 















AUCTION SALE ON THURSDAY NEXT. 





CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


IN A DELIGHTFUL SETTING AMIDST THE PINES AND SITUATE AWAY FROM ALL NOISE OF TRAFFIC 
WITHIN EASY WALKING DISTANCE OF THE SEA AND GOLF LINKS. 















THE PARTICULARLY WELL 
BUILT AND PICTURESQUE 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


*“ WOODCOTE” 


MARTELLO ROAD, CANFORD CLIFFS 


containing 


LARGE GARAGE. 












COMPANY’S GAS, WATER, AN)? 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 














RADIATORS. 









DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 
ONE ACRE 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
AT FOX & SONS PROPERTY MAR 
CAIRNS HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ROA) 
BOURNEMOUTH, 


on 
THURSDAY, APRIL 15TH, 1937, aT 3 P 


ABO 











FIVE BEDROOMS, 








TILED BATHROOM, 









SPACIOUS LOUNGE, 









DINING ROOM, 








EXCELLENT OFFICES. 






Illustrated Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs. LACEY & Son, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, and of Messrs. Fox & SONS, 52, Poole Ro: 
Bournemouth West, and branch offices. 


BY DIRECTION OF CAPT. F. B. LANDALE. DORSET 
THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE IN THE PEACEFUL AND INTERESTING OLD-WORLD VILLAGE OF FONTMELL MAGN \ 
PORTMAN HUNT. 4 MILES SHAFTESBURY. 8 MILES BLANDFORD. 


‘ 

























Standing in a lovely spot on the Banks 
of the Fontmell or Collyers Brook, with 
TROUT FISHING. 
HISTORIC FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
“THE CROSS HOUSE,” 
FONTMELL MAGNA 
Mentioned in Domesday Book. Mainly of 


the Tudor Period with fine stone mullioned 
windows. 





DELIGHTFUL MATURED 
GARDENS, 























S with tennis lawn, flower borders and law .s 
extending to about 







ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES 














Also Two enclosures of Valuable Pastt 
Land of about 7} ACRES. 








ELEVEN BEDROOMS. 









DRESSING ROOM, TWO BATHROOMS, 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES 
STABLING. GARAGE, COTTAGE 






To be Sold by Auction at Bourn 
mouth, on April 29th, 1937 



















Illustrated particulars and plan may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. BURRIDGE, KENT & ARKELL, 23, Bell Street, Shaftesbury, Dorset; and 
Messrs. Fox & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


rHE COUNTY WITH MANY FEATURES OF ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST. 























ONE OF THE SHOW HOUSES Of CHARMINGLY SITUATED AMIDST DELIGHTFUL SCENE): 








Two miles from Beaminster, eight miles . Electric light. Central heating. 
from Crewkerne Ample water supply. 













Old circular Tudor dovecote. 
GOOD STABLING, GARAGES 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
TWO EXCELLENT FARMS. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


charming woodland walks with runnm ¢ 
streams. 


















IN THE! CATTISTOCK HUNT. 









TO BE SOLD 








THIS VALUABLE SMALL FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE, 








The whole comprising an area of abo: t 
465 ACRES 


of rich farm lands 











with beautiful Tudor House, containing 
nine principal and secondary bedrooms, 
servants’ rooms, three bathrooms, three 
reception rooms, billiards room, excellent 









) Tel: 


Tel 








} and producing £668 per annur. 





offices. 












Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 





Full particulars of Fox & SoNs, 
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| Teleohone: Kens. 1490 & Sloane 1234. I I R RO DS | ST T ] } O | ‘} IC i 'S Surrey Office, 
A. Tel: jrams : Estate c/o Harrods, London. l \ l \ W. Byfleet. 
— THE SUBJECT OF A SPECIAL ARTICLE IN * COUNTRY LIFE.” 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR JULY AND AUGUST. 


from BEAUTIFUL PART OF NORFOLK c.4. 


EASY MOTOR RUN OF HUNSTANTON AND BRANCASTER. 





BEAUTIFUL EARLY TUDOR HOUSE 
MODERNISED AT GREAT EXPENSE, AND IN SPLENDID REPAIR THROUGHOUT, 

— MAGNIFICENT OAK-PANELLED DINING HALL. PANELLED SITTING ROOM, 
SMOKING ROOM, 11 PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING, 3 BATH, ETC. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, = EXCELLENT WATER. > MODERN DRAINAGE. 

FIRST-RATE GARAGE ACCOMMODATION, ETC, 
LOVELY OLD GROUNDS. 
TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, PARK, ETC, 
IN ALL ABOUT 1,000 ACRES. VERY REASONABLE RENT ASKED. 





4N) 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
BETWEEN COBHAM AND OXSHOTT By. & c.4. 
Ot Within 10 minutes’ walk Station, Waterloo 35 minutes by electric train. 
JN A WELL-APPOINTED FULLY MATURED GARDEN 
in fine condition, with lawns, rockery, rose 
AR MODERN HOUSE garden, kitchen garden, 
JA»), in excellent order throughout. ATTRACTIVE 
7 BED. DRESSING ROOM. BRICK-BUILT SUMMER-HOUSE 
Pp BATHROOM. 3 RECEPTION. In all about ONE ACRE 
COMPACT OFFICES. ONLY £3,300 FREEHOLD 
we EXCELLENT GARAGE. FOR QUICK SALE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
—", GAS. COMPANY'S WATER. Inspected and recommended by 
7a HAkkODS, LTD., Surrey Estate Otlice, West 
N MAIN DRAINAGE. Bytleet, and 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
iN A 








) SOUTH OF THE HOG’S BACK <4. 


WITHIN MOTORING DISTANCE OF GUILDFORD. 


And surrounded by National Trust Land, thereby definitely protected from building development. 500ft. up, magnificent views overlooking the West Surrey Golf Links. 


tee Mv 


AW 8 : es | THIS FASCINATING 
. LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 























with ye 4 
OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 
iS 4 GOOD RECEPTION, 
9 to 10 BED (lavatory basins in most bedrooms). 
5 BATH. OFFICES, ETC. 
stue Electric Light. Central Heating. 
Independent Hot Water. 
Modern Drainage. Cos Water. 
GARAGE (2 ears). USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, 
ni ECONOMIC AND PLEASANT 
GROUNDS 
7 with terraced lawns, rose and rock gardens, lily pond, 
tennis court, orchard and woodlands, in all about 
10 ACRES ye 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 ; re 
-—=— NV.B.—ADDITIONAL LAND AND COTTAGE AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED. 
Harrops, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Ei 
CHILTERN HILLS c.13. FACING MERROW COMMON ) <2. 
Facing Acres of Common Land with views over Golf Courses. Contiguous to Merrow and Clandon Downs. 
Particularly attractive — 
, MODERN RESI- deer yg Se 
s DENCE, 40 minutes WORLD COTTAGE, 
London. altered and fashioned 
— = into residence — for 
Exceptionally — large gentlefolk. 3 recep- 
rooms and well ap- tion, writing den 
3 pointed throughout. 5 bed, bathros ; 
; Panelled Jounge hall, 5 bed, bathroom. 
ni 16 3 reception, 5 bed Main water and gas. 
and dressing, bath- Midis alandniniti 
room. Main electricity 
yt ailable 
. Central heating. avatiable. 
Co.'s. electricity, gas COTTAGE 
and water. of 3 rooms for staff. 
Modern drainage. 
inl. Garam toe tea, Charming Garden of 
sSEAUTIFULLY DISPOSED GARDEN, young orchard and rough grassland. 
= IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES ONE ACRE, £2,500 FREEHOLD. 
UNQUESTIONABLE BARGAIN. £2,600 FREEHOLD. : 
Inspected and strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents, HARRODs, LTD., 





ected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 4o, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS TO 

POTENTIAL VENDORS INTENDING PURCHASERS 
Inspections made, opinion on market value and All advertisements confined to properties which can be recommended 
advice given as to reliable means of effecting a sale after inspection. Only accurate particulars issued and alway: 
FREE OF CHARGE WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE ON THE COTSWOLDS A FEW MILES S.E. OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ONLY £3,950 WITH 16% ACRES KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. 43 MILES LONDON 
LOVELY POSITION. WELL SHELTERED. 350FT. UP. SANDY SOIL. 14 MILES FROM COAST. 
375ft. above sea level. Amidst delightful 
Close to commons and country. On outskirts 
golf course. Easyreach of village but perfectly 
of Gloucester, Chelten- secluded. Near bus 
ham and Cirencester. service for maids 
Stone built, be A CHARMING 
stone ti ti oof. 
ieiesies “beautiful OLD HOUSE 
views. Equipped with 
telephone, partial Partly Georgian, on 
central heating, two floors. Modern- 
electricity, gas and ized at considerable 
water. “* Well” hall, cost. Main electricity, 
cloakroom, four re- gas and water. Cen- 
ception, nine  bed- tralheating. Running 
rooms, two dressing water in bedrooms. 
rooms, bathroom. Lounge hall, three t. 
- reception, billiard . - ieee 
Garage. Stabling. Four Cottages. Tennis Court. room, oak —_, — ~~ a rose yng , GARAGE. 
arming walled gardens. woodland and five enclosures of pasture. Good soci: _ Stabling for Five. song drive approach and lodge entrance. 
ssiteiene. got nn yp type ‘uaa wb egy Well toa MINIATURE LAKE, Two connie courts. Grounds of exceptional beauty. 


from main road traffic. Walled kitchen garden, fruit plantation and two paddocks. 





PRICE REDUCED TO ENSURE EARLY SALE. £6,500 FREEHOLD WITH 16 ACRES 
Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. (Entran 
Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 





AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN AT £3,500 


S.E. CORNWALL. BETWEEN LISKEARD AND LAUNCESTON. 





ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS in the COUNTY. \ 
600ft. up, with panoramic views of the Cornish Tors 
and Dartmoor. Good hunting available. 


A beautiful STONE-BUILT HOUSE with Queen 

Anne wing. Lounge hall with galleried staircase, 

three fine reception, ten bedrooms, three dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN SANITATION. 


GARAGE, COTTAGE, 
TWO TENNIS COURTS. 





Well-timbered Grounds of exceptional charm ; walled 
kitchen garden, orchard and parklike pasture sloping 
to small Trout Stream. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OVER 22 ACRES 


Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


4 VERDANT CORNER OF 
A KEN ARMHOUSE OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE NTISH FARM ————e HISTORICAL 


ee en ee a WITH 125 ACRES PASTURE, ORCHARD AND WOODLAND 


A UNIQUE HOME . é 
WITH FEATURES OF DISTINCTION, CLOSE TO THE SUSSEX BORDER 











Characteristic of Spanish and Italian architecture, On rising ground, amidst unspoiled i 4 
Enchanting interior. country. ‘ p 
Three reception, beautiful loggia and sun terrace (50ft A picturesque OLD HOUSE of long, low 
long), ten bedrooms, three bathrooms. Radiators through- elevation, with three reception rooms, five 
out. Running water in bedrooms. bedrooms, two attics, bathroom, offices. 
Main electricity and water. Electric light, main water 


Garage three cars. South aspect: lovely view. Gardens available. 


of singular charm. Designed as an apposite setting for LARGE GARAGE. 
the house ; laid out regardless of cost, and appearing to OASTHOUSES 
be centuries old. ome ae cee : , 
_ i. n uriee old FINE RANGE OF FARM-BUILDINGS. 
rOGETHER WITH THREE THREE COTTAGES 


PADDOCKS. 
Well-timbered garden, with ancient moat, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH FIVE orchards, woodland, pasture, bounded by the 





ACRES River Rother. } 
Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, inca M 
Piceadilly, Wil. (inteanes in Sackville Street.) (Pel. ; OFFERING GENUINE VALUE AT £4,750 FREEHOLD 
Regent 2481.) Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 248 





AN INTERESTING « PERIOD” HOUSE 
BERKSHIRE. BETWEEN NEWBURY AND WOOLHAMPTON 


AWAY FROM MAIN ROADS, BUT 
NOT ISOLATED. 








On the outskirts of a pretty old village, just over 50 miles 
from London. Immune from any danger of becoming 
** built-up.” 


This House has a beautiful Queen Anne front, other 
parts being Tudor and probably older. 


It has been completely modernised. Three reception, 
eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, 


Central heating, main electricity, gas and water. 
Garage. (Cottage available.) Tennis court. Gardens 
of unusual charm. 
COMPLETELY WALLED IN. 
Together with large paddock. The type of property 
for which the demand greatly exceeds the supply. 


SIX ACRES. £4,250 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 
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i F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





POTENTIAL VENDORS 


Inspections made, opinion on market value and 
advice given as to reliable means of effecting a sale 


FREE OF CHARGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO 


INTENDING PURCHASERS 


All advertisements confined to properties which can be recommended 
after inspection. Only accurate particulars issued and always 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 





} IDWAY BETWEEN GLOUCESTER & HEREFORD 

~)0FT. UP. CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS WYE VALLEY 

FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE of dignified character. On two floors only. 
Bright and cheerful interior, with large and lofty rooms. 


c 







Three reception, eight 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
Excellent domestic 
offices, with staff sit- 
ting room. 
Main electricity. 


Modern drainage and 
ample water supply. 
Garage, stabling and 
cottage. Tennis court. 
Walled kitchen gar- 
den. Lovely grounds. 
Orchard. Enelosures 
of pasture and arable. 


: Ss Nea . Total area about 
14 ACRES. £4,000 FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY IS IN FINE STATE OF UPKEEP. 

Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 

in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 
‘“ THANINGTON,” EPSOM 

IN ONE OF THE HEALTHIEST PARTS OF NORTH SURREY, 
17 MILES LONDON 


Pleasantly situated in Norman Avenue. Owner, MR. VINCENT, in occupation. 
(Telephone : Epsom 735.) 








A An attractive 
MODERN HOUSE 
of the long, low type, 
standing in a matured 
garden of unusual 
charm, including full- 
sized tennis court. 
and extending to 
about half an Acre. 


Hall and cloak- 
room, three reception, 
sun loggia, six bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Main drainage. 


ae Company's electricity, 
ae gas and water, 


GARAGE, 





DETACHED BRICK-BUILT 
PRICE £3,250 


F Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 





ALMOST ON WILTSHIRE DOWNS 
ONLY £2,400. WITH NEARLY TWO ACRES 


Ready to move into without further outlay. A simple, vet most appealing old-fashioned 
HOUSE, thoroughly modernised, voll decorated and in perfect order, At the end of a 
pretty village of cous 

thatched cottages. 
Close to beautiful 

Savernake Forest. 
Only a few miles from 
Marlborough and 
within easy reach of 

Salisbury. 

New drainage. Main 
electric light and 
power. 

Co.'s water. 






Three reception, six 
bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms, 
Garage. Tennis court. 
Walled flower garden. . , 
Plenty of trees. sae. re ee ae 
ORCHARD AND SMALL PADDOCK 
A good centre for golf, hunting, and riding. 75 miles from London. 

Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


TEMPTING AT £2,500 
300 Years Old. Nearly 500ft. up, ina lovely unspoiled part of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
46 MILES LONDON 
Seven miles north-west of Aylesbury. In the Whaddon Chase and Bicester Country. 
This is not actually a hunting box, there being a two-stall stable and ONE ACRE, 
which is wholly garden and orchard, but it is a charming and compact Small HOME, 
combining modern comforts with a restful old-fashioned atmosphere. 
The accommodation, 
on two floors, com- 
prises “well” hall 
with galleried = steir- 
case; cloakroom, 
drawing room (35ft. 
by 15ft.), dining room 
(24ft. by L2ft.), morn- 
ing room (17ft. by 
12ft.), five bedrooms, 
bathroom and two 
box rooms. 
Telephone. Main 
electricity. Modern 
drainage and excellent 
supply of pure water. 
Garage. Tennis court. 
Enchanting and beau- 
tifully timbered gar- 
den on varying levels. 











The House is in very good repair, approached by drive through wrought-iron gated 
entrance, and enjoys delightful views. Only needs seeing by right person to be 
secured on first: visit. 

Sole Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, Wot. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 








ON THE SURREY AND BERKSHIRE BORDERS 


20 MILES FROM LONDON. ON LIGHT, DRY SOIL, 
UNDER ONE MILE FROM ONE OF SURREY’S FINEST 
GOLF COURSES 


Occupying a secluded, but most convenient situation, ina favourite residential district 
surrounded by beautiful open Commons, Heaths and Woods, 


CONVENIENTLY PLANNED HOUSE, FACING SOUTH 


With well-proportioned bright and sunny rooms, ‘Three reception, sun lounge, cight 
bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms. Maids’ sitting-room. 


GARAGES FOR TWO CARS. 
Company's electric light, gas and water, Main drainage. Independent hot-water supply. 
NICELY TIMBERED GARDENS 


With masses of rhododendrons, full sized tennis court, flower beds and herbaceous 
borders and a wild portion of firs and bracken. 


ABOUT ONE ACRE 
FOR SALE AT THE LOW PRICE OF £3,450 FREEHOLD 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & (O0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 





\ COUNTRY PROPERTY WITH MANY APPEALING 
QUALITIES. 
( IMANDING OPEN VIEWS. CONVENIENT FOR FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 
ONLY 35 MINUTES FROM LONDON 
QUIET AND SECLUDED IDEAL RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
\ LL-PLANNED RESIDENCE APPROACHED BY DRIVE. STANDING 
IN A PRETTY WOODLAND SETTING. 
THREE RECEPTION, FIVE BEDROOMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


BATHROOM. 
COMPANY'S WATER, 
GARAGE, 
VERY PRETTY GARDENS 
\ °H TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
THE REMAINDER COMPRISES MOSTLY WOODLAND. 


F R SALE AT TEMPTING PRICE WITH 32 ACRES 


FREEHOLD 
\N IDEAL HOME FOR BUSINESS MAN SEEKING 
SECLUSION 











FAVOURITE SEVENOAKS DISTRICT 





4 


Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 
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A MINIATURE ESTATE IN HERTFORDSHIRE. GLORIOUS UNSPOILT COUNTRY 22 MILES LONDON 


~¢ 





MOST PERFECT HOUSE OF QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 
BH OCccuPYING HIGH POSITION ADJOINING LARGE 
ESTATES WITH DELIGHTFUL OPEN VIEWS. 


The property stands in the centre of the estate, with two 
long drives. 





Seven best bed and dressing room, four servants’ bedrooms, 
four bathrooms, drawing room (approximately 40ft. by 
30ft.), dining room, boudoir, large sitting hall, ete. Most 
convenient domestic offices and servants’ hall. No base- 
ment. 
Central heating throughout. Electric light. 
Main water. 
GARAGE, STABLING, 
< THREE COTTAGES. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GARDENS WITH LAWNS, FLOWER GARDENS, KITCHEN GARDEN, PARKLAND 
IN ALL ABOUT 42 ACRES. FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
N.B.— The entire house has just been the subject of a very large expenditure in latest modern improvements, and complete decorations in self-colour painting of exquisite colo 
and is ready to step into immediately. 
Full details and photographs of the Sole Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 (3 lines) 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. Regent 0911 (3 lines) 
ALSO AT RUGBY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM, & CHIPPING NORTON. 


SURREY HILLS WEST SUSSEX HERTFORDSHIRE 


400ft. above sea in unspoilt country, yet within reac! of 
a main line station. 45 minutes from London. 














Amidst absolutely rural surroundings, overlooking an Beautifully placed in lovely country surrounded by 
extensive park, part of the “ Green Belt so permanently important private estates. 
protected, yet only 18 miles from London. 








CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, TO BE SOLD. 








"sae SALE. Facing south with fine views, and approached by a long THIS CHARMING MODERN HOUSE, 
nie : . — carriage drive, with Lodge at entrance. Lounge hall, F ached by : avenue drive. facing S ‘ 8 
THIS ov AINT OLD RESIDENCE three good reception, billiard room, about a dozen bedrooms, po orn mint a te een ~ 
ne . es ae. “y : aan o pn a rd three bathrooms, ete. bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall te. 
frei i a we . ce OAaK-ph “tle ece mm, 8 ss 4 , A ; 
pee bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. Electric light, central heating and all conveniences. Main electric light. Good water supply. Telepho 
Company's water. Electric light and gas. GARAGE. STABLING. TWO COTTAGES. | LARGE GARAGE AND FIRST-RATE COTTA iE. 
; 3E, STABLING, etc. ; tre > ti ‘red gro s surr . > beautifi ark . : 
GARAGE ec e pons po Bowe age lo as ere d * Rn Avy Beautiful pleasure grounds with a collection of fine t ees 
in all abou i ands i E A} . nae and shrubs, large kitchen garden, orchard and past ; 
TWO ACRES 50 ACRES in all about 
Recomme aint Som inspection by Messrs. JAMES STYLES Low price for quick sale. Recommended by JAMES STYLES TWELVE ACRES ha 








and WHITLOCK, 44, James's Place, S.W.1. (L.8.16,611.) T and WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 13,818.) Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. (L.R. 99 








=) hs 


TO LET FURNISHED, POSSESSION JUNE 257TH, 1937 ANGMERING, 
SKENDLEBY HALL, NEAR SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE ey ener 


Situate on the outskirts of "the picturesque village of Skendleby (population 200). 
$4 miles from Spilsby railway station (L. and NER.) 6 miles from Firsby Junction (trains 24 hours to King’s Cross). 
10 miles from sea, facing South and West, well shelter “dl from East. Overlooking Park of 60 Acres 
(let for grazing), 250ft. above sea level. 


Containing :- 
SEVEN PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, Dressing 
Room, Five Servants’ Bedrooms, Three Bathrooms, 
Fine Half-panelled DRAWING ROOM, DINING 
ROOM, MORNING ROOM, LIBRARY (contain- 
ing about 10,000 valuable volumes), Study, Small 
PRIVATE CHAPEL, Panelled BOUDOIR, 


Servants’ Quarters, Laundry and Cellarage. 








Company's Electric Light and Power. 
Own Water. Central Heating throughout. 





Recently re-decorated in Modern Style. 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED. Occupying an unrivalled position overlooking th 
4 MODERATE RENTAL Goring Hall Golf Course. 


Accommodation : Large entrance hall, living room © ‘3ft 



























Garage for Two Cars. Three Loose Boxes. long), dining room, cloakroom, kitchen, sun loggia, {our 
Excellent Walled-in Gardens bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. 
ona 5 See. GARAGE. GOOD GARDEN. ALL SERVIC 3S. 
GRASS TENNIS COURT. mai 
: | . - , ee; — 
Gardener's and Chauffeur’s Cottages in Grounds (a third available) Full ps B se tng * qoeyenns £2,350 — 
SHOOTING OVER 900 ACRES IF REQUIRED. een ee eee ae 
For further particulars and permission to view, apply to DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, r ( H 
SIMONS, INGAMELLS & YOUNG, ESTATE AGENTS, BOSTON, LINCS. 74, Goring Road, West Worthing. (Tel.: 268! 7 
— 2 ft 
— h tr 
HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES OLKESTONE.—HOUSE AGENTS. EWBURY & DISTRICT. istate sci sn 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. DS on DREWEATT, WATSON & BAR bu 
Business Established over 100 years. (Oldest established) SHERWOO (Phone 2255.) (ES8TRB. 1759.) (Tele. 1 ‘ 
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Telephone: COLLINS & COLLINS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines) GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.i 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 











Y DIRECTION OF SIR JAMES WALKER, BART. 


SAND-HUTTON HALL, YORKSHIRE 


Seven miles from the City. 14 miles Holtby Station. 


ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A SCHOOL, CONVALESCENT HOME OR 
OTHER INSTITUTION REQUIRING EXTENSIVE ACCOMMODATION, 


MAGNIFICENT STONE MANSION 


THIRTY-SEVEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, EIGHT BATHROOMS, 
TWO HALLS, SEVEN RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT (Coys available. 
MODERN STABLING FOR TWENTY. GARAGE. 


WELL-TIMBERED PARK 


LAKE, TENNIS COURTS, PRIVATE CRICKET GROUND, FIVE 
COTTAGES. JUST UNDER 
100 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD, A BARGAIN. 





Land Agent, C. W. THompson, Esq., Estate Ottice, Escrick, York. Auctioneers, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 





HOUSE OF CHARACTER, WELL SITUATED IN SURREY 


620FT. UP AND ONLY SEVENTEEN MILES OF TOWN. 





amas oe 


This most interesting, well-kept Property contains 


NINE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 
ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS. FINE BILLIARDS ROOM. 
TWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. STABLING. SWEEPING LAWNS. WALLED GARDEN. ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
FOR SALE AT THE LOW FIGURE OF £5,500. FREEHOLD 


inspected and enthusiastically recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Folio 16,337.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
LONDON 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 











29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
Central 9344 (4 lines). 


26, Dover Street, W.l. 
Regent 568! (6 lines). 





A SUSSEX MILL 


45 MILES FROM LONDON. 


XVith CENTURY WITH LATER 
ADDITIONS. 


THREE RECEPTION, 
SEVEN BED. 
TWO BATHROOMS. 


Central heating, Water generated 
Electric light. 


OLD OAST HOUSE CONVERTED 
INTO A “ROOMY” COTTAGE 
AND GARAGE, 


The GROUNDS slope down to the 
River, in which there is trout-fishing. 





7 ACRES 


FOR SALE. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £3,500 
Details of FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 














_— 

7 FOR SALE FREEHOLD. DO R KI N G FOR SALE IN OXFORDSHIRE 
- ( HARMING NEW HOUSE AT WOL DING- EAR BANBURY, Oxon.—One hour from London. 
‘ ™ _HAM.—Fo vedrooms (h. and c¢.), large lounge A Gentleman’s Attractive STONE-BUILT RESI- 

él fe 7 ot ae — room ; ne ger Company’s & DISTRI CT DENCE, with entrances hall, thee reception rooms, pe 
—_ ric light, water and gas: usual offices; garage ; six bedrooms, bathroom. All services; modern conve- 
TS 2% ACRES. PEARSON COLE & SHORLAND niences. Three-quarters of Acre of Pleasant GARDEN 
»N Lovely views ; altitude 700 feet. ’ Tel.: 3020 and GROUNDS. Good condition. 
m \ oly for key to E. GREENACRE, Duke’s Edge, Woldingham, (Tel. : ) Further particulars, apply MIDLAND Marts, Lp. 

Surrey. COUNTRY HOUSES & ESTATES IN SURREY. 30, High Street, Banbury, 
— 
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F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, Te STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY | 45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: SEVENOAKS 1147-8 Telephone: OXTED 240 Telephone: REIGATE 2938 





XIVth CENTURY “HALL HOUSE” | PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE A HOME OF ATMOSPHERE, 
Mentioned in Hasted’s History of Kent, ete In a splendid position with delightful views. DISTINCTION AND CHARM 


About 7 miles from Oll-World Rye. 


ENT.——-In unspoilt, undulating country, high up with 
glorious views, only 40 miles south of London. 





Beautifully restored, and in excellent condition throughout. ae Ee. Clashooens, Charming Lounge, Dining SUSSEX, XVrH CENTURY HALF-TIMBERI 
9 Bedrooms, 4 Bathrooms. 3 Reception Rooms and iiiion : goed = aa A gy an = ag * — HOUSE. 6 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Recept 
. ~ : tices; double garage ; o's Electricity and water. a ~stic Offices Ear saa en fF erty te 
MAGNIFICENT GALLERIED HALL Fitted basins in Bedrooms ; oak floors, doors and staircase. ge + ney = hs nym Fon “oo 
with vaulted and raftered ceiling (as illustrated above) pool. Attractive terraced garden. Main electric lig 
measuring 31ft. by 21ft. Garage for several cars. About ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF ABOUT } ACRE. Fine XVth Century carving and early linen-fold screen. 
10 ACRES, including Charming Grounds with Green 
* En-tout-cas ” Hard Tennis Court. Paddock, ete. Main > ; ~‘ 
water and Electricity. Central Heating. REDUCED TO £1,800 FREEHOLD AT BARGAIN PRICE £2,9 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Highly recommented by F. De IBBETT, MOSELY, Particulars of F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO.. |p yipnin! “rommended and personally eres > = 
CARD & CO.. SEVENOAKS (Tel.: 1147-8), and at | OXTED, SURREY (Tel.: 2 ‘ Sevenoaks anc o ET. MOSELY, CARD & CO., 45, High Sti 
Oxted and Reigate. j . Reigate. 40), and at Sevenoaks and REIGATE (Tel.. 2938), and at Sevenoaks and O-rted. 














DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTI 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGIS 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE, 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 











SOUTH DEVON 


BETWEEN EXETER AND EXMOUTH. 


> 


25 MINUTES FROM BAKER STREET AND MARYLEBONE 


FIVE MINUTES FROM MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 
A HOUSE OF CHARACTER AND CHARM 


Ideal for small family and Garden-lover. Central Heating throughout the house, electricity, gas and main water. 
Adjoining four famous Golf Courses This HOUSE was built eleven years ago and was luxuriously decorated 
F ; throughout in oil painting just recently by Messrs. Liberty. 
Staircase, cheminée, bookcase, hatch, ete. in Louis XLV solid carved oak. Three reception rooms, breakfast room, 
modern offices, five bedrooms, three with wash basins, two bathrooms. Basement level with the garden, with two large 
rooms, Wine and coal cellar. Outside building, garage, potting shed under the large terrace, a square red brick-built 
room (12ft. by 12ft.), with electric light and heating. 
Well-planned, easy-to-work ONE ACRE GROUND. A real show place designed regardless of expense. Croquet lawn, 
hundreds of evergreen and flowering shrubs and trees, artificial streams, two lily ponds and miniature waterfalls. Magnificent 
kitchen garden well stocked with fruit trees, espaliers, pyramids. Large enclosure for soft fruit trees. Adjoining three- 
erm - an Acre orchard, LOOft. frontage full of fruiting trees. Chicken house and kennel which may be purchased I ‘It I iti agnificent view half 
adaitionany. ¥ » ‘KR >»p, ‘a cp op Ipw , wD “” unspor rura position, magnijicen r1ews, nat} - 
H.F HARPER eeninaiaes po Bg cn Bang pnt citer VIEW APPLY ~ “agi tia i omnibus route and 24 miles sea. gard 
-F. ’ ’ ” ’ RTHWOOD, MIDDX. (Tel. : Northwood 604.) SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY HOUSE.~‘'0: 7 
room (h. and ¢.), three reception, five or six bed 
bathroom ; main water and electricity. Garage ; inex} _ Of 
grounds, orchard, and paddock. a 


1% ACRES. ONLY £2,500 


IPSWICH, - SUFFOLK RO BT. BON D & SONS TELEPHONE: 321s. {IPPON, BOSWELL & CO., Exeter. Br 


ORNWALL, between Bodmin and Liskeard, sti 
N THE FAVOURITE WOODBRIDGE D a on a eo 
| extensive — anc veautifu vi 
AND Ae ptgayct WITH ITS WELL-KNOWN SPORTING £2,000 OR MODERN RESIDENCE : sun! 
CIAL AMENITIES NEAR. OFFER _ two reception, study, three bed 
bathroom. Garage for two 
THREE-ROOMED FLAT, with bathroom and = se 
GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE revolving garden house ; pt ye per by pea Mens 
p deners, and rock garden, nearly { Acre. Fishing in 
Part dating to A.D, 1480. Fowey near and obtainable.—Photo from Rippon, Be 
and Co., Exeter. (2884.) 














Accommodation : Hall (27ft. 6 ins. by 21ft. 6ins.), Parlour (21ft. by 
15ft. 9ins.), Breakfast Room (old kitchen) (20ft. by 13ft. 6ins.), 
Library (36ft. by Isft.), Six Bedrooms, Bathroom, ete. Ample BRUTON, KNOWLES & co. 
Domestic Offices. Main electric light available, good water supply, ESTATE AGENTS, — 
Moder anitatio SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ee Sere \LBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
MANY ORIGINAL FEATURES OF GREAT ARCH ZOLOGICAL Telegrams: “* Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCE 
INTEREST. Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). ; 
FOR SALE (about 4 miles from Gloucester).—De 
Half-timbered XVTH CENTURY RESIDENC! 
charming garden, about 215ft. above sea level; sou 
aspect. Entrance hall, lounge, dining-room, four be« 
bathroom, attic. Water by gravitation: gas and elec 
Old-world garden, plantation and small pasture ort 
in all about THREE ACRES. 





Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate 
Gloucester. (B.337.) — 
NEWENT.. GLOS.—FOR SALE, a_ RESID 
situate in a quiet country road about three-qua! 
a mile from the town, containing lounge hall, three rec 
six bed and dressing, two attics, bath. Garage ; outbui 
Nearly 1} ACRES. Vacant possession. 
a PRICE £900. 
HOME FARM 85 ACRES Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate A ‘el 
} Gloucester. (8.27.) 
including 45 Acres rich old pastures. Good XCELLENT SPORTIN G DISTF ICT 
E MONMOUTH (4 miles).—Commodious |M NON 


HOUSE, in elevated position commanding fine vit 

; Four reception, thirteen bed and — rooms, Mee ' 

d le offices. Two Cottages. Delightful terraced pia 

POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. PRICE £6,000. FREEHOLD pone ong 12 to 14 ACRES. More land available, if reu! 

Very low price of £2,000 for quick Sale. ’ 

Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agel!” 
Gloucester. (L.130.) 


buildings, up-to-date cowhouse and sterilising 
room With water laid on, silo, ete 


Full particulars and photographs from the Agents, as above, 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
w.l 
(MUSEUM 7000) 





MAPLE & CO., ir. 


5, GRAFTON STREET, 


OLD BOND STREET, W.I 
(REGENT 4685-6) 











RELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“ BYLSBOROUGH,”’ 





HENFIELD, SU 


In perfect: condition, 
fireplaces. Lounge hall, 


Electric light everywhere. 


With lovely views of the 


THIS BEAUTIFUL XVITH 


containing 


SSE X 


South Downs, and eight miles from the Coast. 


CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


a quantity of old oak, with oak floors, and open 
lining room, parlour, study, twelve bedrooms, three bathrooms, 


Ceutral heating throughout house. 











} ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.3. 


T: ephone: Kens. 0855. 


OCCUPYING FINEST POSITION IMAGIN- 
A3LE. PANORAMIC VIEWS TO SOUTH 
C USSEX—KENT BORDERS (30 miles London). 


\ Favourite unspoiled district on a beautiful common, 
few miles of old-fashioned market town. Extremely 
Picturesque Labour-Saving RESIDENCE, 400ft. up in a 
mest lovely situation. Lounge hall, three reception, 
seven bedrooms, four bathrooms. Company's water; 
electric light: central heating. Remarkably attractive 
gardens, hard and grass courts, yew hedges, orchard, 
paddock, about 


SIX ACRES FREEHOLD £7,000 
The property embraces all the essentials of a charming 
country Residence, i.e., accessibility, enviable position, 
bracing air, labour-saving economies, and comforts ; 
delightful garden, ete. 
Strongly recommended, 
184, Brompton Road, S.W. 


CHILTERN HILLS 
TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


FULL OF OAK. Perfect condition. Three reception, 
six bed, bath ; main electric light, central heating. Pretty 
gardens; paddock. FIVE ACRES. Freehold £3,000. 

Quick Sale Wanted. 
pean, HORSLEY & BaLpRry, 184, 
S.W.3. 





~ NTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 





Brompton Road, 





BEAUTIFUL TUDOR MANOR 
BLACK AND WHITE EXTERIOR 
LOVELY OLD OAK INTERIOR 


NE HOUR LONDON, KENT.—Unique 
example of a genuine XVth Century MANOR, 
most carefully restored at very great expense. Lounge 
hall, three reception, eleven bedrooms, three bathrooms. 
All main services ; central heating. Fascinating old-world 
gardens, tennis courts ; long drive. 


THREE ACRES (more land available) 


Of special appeal to those desiring a Residence of excep- 
tional character. 


FREEHOLD £6,000. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


N. DEVON SNIP 


NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED !! 
M OST FIC YRESQUE OLD-FASHIONED 


Lovely situation; grand views. 
Three reception (one panelled), seven bed, three baths ; 
electric light; central heating. Fine Garage ; superior 
Cottage. Charming wooded gardens; hard court. 
EIGHT ACRES. Freehold asking £2,200. Cost Double. 
Offer Invited. Genuine chance for a Great BARGAIN. 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BaLpRy, 184, 
Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


(Open to offer) 


184, Brompton Road, 





Nea CK PARK ESTATE, BLOCKLEY. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—To be Let as from “oe 





Inas, 1937, excellent CORN, STOCK AND DAIRY ] 
of about 430 ACRES, OLD MANOR FARMHOUSE, four 
cottages and extensive range of buildings. North Cotswold 
and Heythrop Hunt Country.—Particulars from ALFRED 
SAVILL & Sons, 514, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 

OUTH SHROPSHIRE.—TO LET, delightfully 


situated small COUNTRY HOUSE, standing on high 
ground with uninterrupted view over Corvedale to Clee Hills ; 
two entertaining, five bedrooms, bath, usual offices ; garage, 


stabling, paddock ; electric lighting. Hunting with two 
packs; fishing available. Well-kept gardens. Lmmediate 
session. Rent £75.—Apply E. S. GREGORY, Millichope 





Estate Office, Craven Arms. 








OCKFOSTERS. HERTS, Charming Rural 
Setting. Five minutes from Piccadilly Tube. Built 
to a high standard of craftsmanship in exclusive designs. 
Five bedrooms, three reception rooms. Well appointed 
toilet and domestic accommodation. Garage, etc. 
"REEHOLD, £2,750 and £2,450. 


MELHUISH & HENSON, High Road, Whetstone, N.20 











ESSEX. Attractive situation in open 
(45 miles London). Desirable COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, seven to eight bedrooms ; bath (h. and ¢.) : 
three reception ; ample domestic offices ; garage and out- 
buildings; paddock. Rent, £75 per  annum.—Apply, 
CHEFFINS, Land Agents, Saffron Walden. (Tel. : 5.) 


ORTH 


country 





STON E- 
HONING- 


lies LET for term of years.—Substanvial 
BUILT SIDENCE of pleasing character, 


TON HALL, Grantham, Lincolnshire, on the borders of 
Notts and eth Five reception rooms, including 
ballroom, seventeen bed and dressing rooms, three bath- 


Eight Cottages 


rooms: electric light, estate water supply. 
Gardens and 


suitable stabling and garage accommodation. 








eee of about 20 ACRES. Shooting over Estate of 
1,446 ACRES. For further partie ulars apply The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN’ s ASSOCIATION, LTb., Carlton House, Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

FOR SALE, FREE- 


TURF! DGE WELLS. 
HOLD, £3,200.— Modern well-built architect's HOUSE, 


Very pretty surroundings and garden over HALF-AN-ACRE, 
with chalybeate spring. ‘Two sitting, five bedrooms, ete. All 
main services and every modern convenience ; central heat- 
ing: fitted basins (h. and ¢.). Heated garage. Quiet road, 
but close to "bus route and links. A. 9887,"" ¢,0 COUNTRY 
LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





UNIQUE RESIDENTIAL FARM 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 

155 ACRES 

FEW MILES FOLKESTONE, 


unspoiled district. Nearly all ric hi grass. 
PERIOD HOUSE: three seven bed, 
Co s water; electric light; central heating. Model 
bu ‘dings. Cow stalls, 18; Hunter stabling (all with 
ele trie light), COTTAGE. Unusually attractive ESTATE 
suv; as is rarely on offer. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


ery highly recommended, BENTALL, HORSLEY 
Ba .DRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


charmingly rural 
Delightful 


reception, bath. 


and 








S. In 
CENTURY 
three Tudor 


‘MBS AND HUNTS BORDER 
Picturesque Riverside Village.—-XVITH 

THS'CHED = RESIDENCE. Originally 
‘ott. zes, carefully restored and modernised, and full of old 
ik. Four reception, excellent offices, five beds, bathroom : 
‘leet ie light. Charming old-world Gardens. Cromwellian 
‘arr as Garage. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, or to be LET 
fU} NISHED.—Highly recommended by DRIVER & SON, 
Post )tfice Terrace, Cambridge. (Tel. 4168.) 
— 





FC R SALE.—Very attractive PROPERTY, Hazeldene 
Stables 


Horsebridge, Nr. Hailsham, Sussex. Small 
‘ta hed house; garage large saddle room; store; two 
< <ennels; seven loose boxes, jumps; kitchen garden, 


“ve acres; all in good repair; hunting with East Sussex 


nd southdown; main road, 9 miles from Eastbourne. 
‘tle =£2,000.—Apply, MRS. SILVER, 3, Victoria Mansions, 
‘rar | Parade, Eastbourne. 





LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


OOD CHARACTER HOUSE in Surrey, 
Sussex or Hants. Required to purchase, 
about one hour from town, with lovely grounds. 
Sixteen bedrooms and 300° Acres are required, 
Price up to about £20,000,— Particulars and photo- 
graphs to “ SURREY,” care of JouN D. Woop and 
Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Mayfair 6341.) 





Required, an 


INVESTMENT PURPOSES. 


FOR. 


PATE ~_"- 1,000 to 6,000 ACRES, anywhere in 
Eastern Counties, Cambs. or Lines. ; good rent roll. Send 
details to “ L.S.." co Woopcock & Sox, Land Agents, 


Ipswich. Usual commission required. 


GARAGES. STABLING, PICTURESQUE OLD BARN WITH STAGE FOR 
THEATRICALS, BUNGALOW, CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. TWO OTHER 
MODERN COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS. FINE OLD TREES, SWIMMING POOL, ETC. 
MODEL HOME FARM AND BUILDINGS, ETC., IN) ALL ABOUT 
150 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION in June next, unless sold privately beforehand, 
Auctioneers and Sole Agents, MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 

i SOMERSET, NEAR SEA AND TOWN 


miles 
south 


three 
Views, 


HARMING SMALL RESIDENCE, 


Clevedon, six miles Bristol, wonderful 


aspect. Three reception rooms, four bedrooms (fitted basins), 
bathroom, kitchen, gent’s cloakroom and usual offices. 
Maid’s workroom. Garage fortwo. Gardener's room: green- 


houses, summer house, ete. Main electricity and water. Ten- 

nis court, lovely fruit and flower gardens, orchard and pleasure 

Rr in all about SIX) ACRES. Price £2,600, — Photo. 
. R. GREENOUGH, Tickenham, Clevedon. 





N UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


RESIDENCE, with large garden, pleasantly situated at 


HIGHGATE. Five miles from the City or West End and 

five minutes from the Heath. FREEHOL D. Six bedrooms, 

two garages. Immediate possession. A. 9882," c/o 

tl LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
| .C.2. 





On high ground with tine 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Views. Easyreachofstation.  Well-built RESIDENCE, 
Five beds, bath, two reception, kitchen and seullery, ete 
Beautiful garden, One ACRE. £1,750.) DILNOTT STOKES, 
Estate Agents, Tunbridge Wells. 





FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 


NVERARAY 





RESIDENCE 
Furnished or 
ete, For 
ARGYLL, 


(Argyllshire). — Desirable 

(Tigh-an-rudha) within the Burgh, to LET, 
Unfurnished. Three public rooms, ten bedrooms, 
further particulars apply to the CHAMBERLAIN OF 
Inveraray, Argyll. 





SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &e. 


HOOTING over 7,000 ACRES in NORFOLK. Vacan- 

cies for two or three Guns. Full particulars from the 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, LTD., Carlton House, 
Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 








LAND FOR SALE 


USSEX BEAUTIFUL SITE, FOUR-AND-A-HALEF 
ACRES, 675 ft. frontage : would divide ; lovely views ; 
electric light ; main water; Brighton or Worthing, ten miles ; 
four miles from sea. Fishing, golf.—So0ANn * Trulye,”’ Small 
Dole, Sussex 





COUNTRY HOUSE 
Water Supply 


No cost for pumping. 


If there is a spring, burn or river 
on your land, no matter how small, 
aHydram will raise water to any 
desired level without cost for 
power. BLAKE’S HYDRAMS cost 
little to install and practically no- 
thing torun yet they cut out the 
costly and laborious pumping and 
carting of water. 


Country House Water Supply Book 
No. 14 sent free. 


BLAKE'S HYDRAMS 


John Blake Ltd., Accrington, Lancs. 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 





WANTED. 

UDOR HOUSE.-- Ten bedrooms, 
rooms and hall; 50 to 60 miles from 
30 to 40 acres; not on main road or anywhere 

aerodrome or air route ; altitude 500 feet or over. 
WOULD BUY OR LEASE. 
A.9883,"" ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


four reception 
London ; 
near 





Apply “ 20, Tavistock 


6/3; Half-inch (about 6) lines 8/4, and so on. 
Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 

thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 
Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can 

be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a 

minimum charge of 12/10. 

For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 

“Country Life,’ Tower House, Southampton Street, 

Strand, London, W.C.2. 




















LOOSE BOXES 


Lowest Pissibl Prices / 


Owing to the remarkable 

popularity of these “Cots- 

wold "’ Loose Boxes, we are 

able to offer chem at excep- 

tionally low prices. Theseare 

soundly designed and con- 

structed, to give satisfaction x Hobson's specialise 

for years! Single Loose Box, in Portable Wood 

10ft. by 12ft., height to Eaves. Butidsogs, Sens 

7ft. 6in., £16 15s. Range of Ay, FRx of 

three Boxes, 30ft. by 12ft., £43. other Loose Boxes. 

Prices include carriage by rail. Complete Catalogue 

Wood Butla- 
ood Build 


yen 1840 _— 





<= storono 


J.T. HOBSON & CO. (DEPT.112), BEDFORD. 











AN ARMFUL 
EVERY SATURDAY | 


lf you wishto pick lovely [ 

flowers from August toOctober, 

write for collections of beautiful 
and easily grown 


Garden 
Chrysanthemums 


Collection X 


12 Splendid Novelties - - 7/6 
Collection X2 

25 Plants . . - 7/6 
Collection X3 

50 Plants - - - 14/- 


c.W.o. 
ALL SEPARATELY NAMED. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


ROYAL 





WOLVERHAMPTON 


JULY 6th to 10th, 1937. 


96TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Horses, CATTLE, 
Goats, SHEEP, PiGs, POULTRY, AND FARM PRODUCE 
Horse JUMPING. 
FORESTRY AND FLOWER SHOW. 
BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 
DATES OF CLOSING OF ENTRIES. 
Horses (Breeding Classes), Cattle, Goats, 


Sheep and Pigs May 8 
Horses (Riding and Driving Classes) May 29 
Butter, Cheese and Wool May 19 
Cider : Pe May 1 
Flower Show May 26 
Poultry and Eggs 3 May 29 
Butter-Making Competitions May 29 


Entries for Horse Jumping clese during the Show. 


Prize Sheets and Entry Forms will be forwarded 
on application to 
T. B. TURNER, Secretary 


Roya. AGRICULTURAL Scctrty OF ENGLAND, 
16, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


BEFORE, 














PATENT DREDGER 
FOR CLEANING OUT 
LAKES. RIVERS. PONDS 
AND RESERVOIRS. 


arecy GLENDON ENGINE WORKS, KETTERING 











Catalogue free on application to : 


The 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES Ltd. 


MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 


Established 30 years 

















AUCTION AND ESTATE 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for 


Small Estate 
Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 


of one inch are charged as follows :— 
lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 
4 lines) 6/3; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 


Quarter-inch (about 3 


8/4 and so on. 


Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of pro- 
perties can be made ata charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 12/10. 


For further particulars apply 


Advertisement Department, “Country Life,” 
Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, 


London, W.C.2. 























OFFICIAL 


SOUVENIR 
PROGRAMME 


of the 


CORONATION 


OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
KING GEORGE VI 


and 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


ON SALE 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th 


STANDARD EDITION - 1/- 
DE LUXE EDITION - - 2/6 


By Gracious Permission of lis 
is issued by King George's Jubilee Trust 
COPIES MAY NOW BE ORDERED FROM 
ALL NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSELLERS 


April 10th, 1937, 











GREAT STORES 


S a nation the British are in all things 
Arvretest ter are not ‘* shouters.”’ 

Very little is said about triumphs, 
whether they be in war, the arts, science, 
commerce—or in whatever direction they 
may be. As we are leading up to a point 
take as an example the great retail store: 
of London and other great cities—they 
compare favourably with any of the 
World. As a rule it is only failure anc 
inefficiency that are commented upor 
and therefore little is said about thes: 
centres of service, but from them cai 
be obtained everyday and more unusua 
requirements amazing in variety. 


A remarkable fact emerges—with th« 
undoubted comprehensiveness of these 
stores we cannot think of any one that 
embraces the variety of wares offere< 
week by week in the advertisement sec 
tions of COUNTRY LIFE. It behove 
our readers to go through these page 
carefully before they, at the expense o 
time and energy, look elsewhere. Anx 
if what is wanted is not found in any 
particular issue we are always ready to give 
the sound advice that is born of wide 
knowledge and long experience of wha 
is best. But go through the advertise 
ment pages of COUNTRY LIFE as a 
regular weekly habit, and by so doing reap 
the full benefit of what they offer. 














Majesty this Programme 





DISABLED 


EX-SERVICE MEN 


are making 
YOUR CORONATION 


Please be Sure to Buy 
and Wear this Emblem 


To be sold 
In LONDON — MAY 10 
ELSEWHERE — MAY 8 


The Most Fitting Tribute 
to our King and Queen on the 
occasion of Their Majesties’ 

Coronation 
YOU WILL HELP 

King George’s Jubilee Trust 

and 





British Legion Pension Fund 


FOR MOTORISTS there js a silk 
Car Flag Mascot. The price is 
only 2s. 6d. 

LADIES ! 

PLEASE VOLUNTEER TO SELL 
Coronation Emblems. Write 
to your Local Organising 
Committee or to 


Coronation Emblem Day 
29 Cromwell Rd., London, 8.W.7 
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April 10th, 1937. 


& 
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London 


Lygetee 


NORFOLK STREET STRAND 


LONDON 


date in every respect. From 10/6 
and 176 double, including breakfast. 
ally situated. Tel. : Temple Bar 4400. 


OSS 
o>5 
3 0 











Yountry and Seaside. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Cc ‘LTON HOTEL, East Cliff. 
ive-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot sea- 
wat). baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GAL AGE, 60 CARS. Telephone : 6560 
_— 





RICHMOND HILL HOTEL 
RICHMOND, SURREY 
Priv Suites. Running Water. Garage for 5) 
Cars. No increase in ‘Perms during Core unation 
per for three weeks’ stay. Inclusive Terins 
from 4 to 6 guineas a week, 





Sportsman’s holiday: SLENDEVON. 
CASTLE HOTEL. Fishing, Shoot- 
ing, Riding, Walks, Gleneagles Golf 
ISmins. Fully licensed, Central heat, 
h.and c.all rooms. A.A.R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-world St. Peter Street. 
Facing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 





COUNTRY LIFE. 


UDDD BBS BNGSBN BBN AANA ASB ISON BS ISBN AS BANANAS IS ASIAN INOS AS GSAS ASH AN ISB 


‘Where to Stay : 


I DNANGBNANBNBANAY ® GAIN AN ANAS (BS ANAS ASBIN AION GSOS GS. GSB ISO A SON ASBN IAIN INE Be B85 (hile 


Country and Seaside—contd. 








WOOLACOMBE 
BAY HOTEL 


DEVON Station, Mortehoe 





In the most beautiful Bay of North Devon, 
4 miles of sands, rocky coves, shell beaches, 
charming private gardens. Hard and green 
Tennis Courts and private miniature Golf 
Course. Public Golf Links adjoining. Hot 
and cold water in Hotel bedrooms, several 
private Bathrooms. Ball room. Central 
heating. Lift. 


SPECIAL TERMS APRIL to JUNE 


























Telephone : Telegrams : 
7 Woolacombe. ‘‘ Hotel, Woolacombe.”’ 
Continental 


LUGANO. HOTEL SPLENDIDE 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY DETAIL. 
IDEAL LOCATION ON THE LAKE. 
FAM. FEDELE. 


set 




















FRED ARCHER =——————— SSS ——- 











FAMOUS PIGUIRES 












FRED ARCHER—Greatest of all Jockeys rode an astounding 
VIRGI®: number of winners from 1876 to the year of his death in 1886, 

L including five victories in the Derby, four in the Oaks and six 
in the St. Leger. He had wonderful intuition and undaunted 
nerve and confidence. 


Player's No. 3 is another figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, representing, as it does, a 
Cigarette of delightful mellowness and flavour, 
giving always that little extra quality so necessary 
for complete enjoyment by the critical smoker. 


PLAYERS 


NUMBER 


You can be 

sure Player's 
No. 3 are al- 
ways fresh. All 





packings arenow PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
supplied with pro-  \ 
tective wrapping. 20 FOR 1/4 50 FOR 3/3 100 FOR6/4 SOTINS (plain only)3/4 





3-P.37.C 








SOLUTION to No. 375 


The clues for this appeared in April 3rd issue. 


fa Ha A ea ll Whe 
X/NIE) NN iM NO)N IH) 
ANTEATIORMAPIOCEE 
AT RINRIN\E OR CRA 
Se ee ale 


LAIN 
CMTS Emr OF 


. R.A.F. equivale of 
HPI COIS SITIEIRIECIMIR) BA, couse 


“COUNTRY LIFE’ CROSSWORD No. 376 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle gl in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 376, CounTRY 
Lire, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.” and must seach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Tuesday, April 13th, 1937. 


([RIMRIE) Readers in Scotland are precluded under the Scottish Acts from participation in this competition. 


NMANNIC Nis NIB/O|DIENCIA) 


UNREAL ENE RVR 33- This bird is not so ea 
GINO} INI RIAlS|S/88 OR RIIL) acious as it sounds. 


UINILIA)DE SSA) PHL RIE) 
EON RRR LS TRCN 


DOWN. 
1. Akin to the tail of 
No. 13 down 


IN[U/IGIIG)A)(R)BRIM[AIRIL1(G)(O}[L)/D) 2. No one could say the 


OUI RREBRBONUNU 5: 





dove’s colours were 


TREBLE HYI(PIN[O|T 1H IC) 3. Most men prefer the 


ACROSS. 


1. Sea birds might feed on this 


round-eyed monster 


4. This bird had better stick to 
cold food, or he may stick 


altogether 


9. The Duke of Cumberland 


has sprouted wings 


II. An egg having lost its top 


is em.pty 


12. What they are supposed to 


call the eagle 


13. You may often enjoy such a 


bird in the Navy 


sumably 


19. Bird often engaged in strikes 
20. How No. 9 across prefers 


his meat 


23. One of nine in the Oxford 


No. 28 


26. This charm must be re- 


versed 


27. Bird who should join a dogs’ 


club 


28. Past of the tail of No. 13 


down 
o. Any bird’s first food 
1. Syrinx and Pan make a bird 


15. A sleepy owl copies Homer 
6. What nestlings do, pre- 


wood to the hen 
variety 

5. This village is dark red 

6. Often damaged by a No. 3 

This aerial acrobat seems to 
be flying upside down 

8. Blackbird from France 

g. You must fancy yourself one 
already ! 

10. A stork, or Santa Claus, or 
only Carter Paterson 

13. This bird might proclaim a 
naval victory 

14. Poor relation of No. 19 ? 

17. How many eyes has No. 1 
across ? 

18. The end of No. 1 across 
produces the Cockney’s 
familiar drink 

21. Birds from the Vale of 
Avoca ? 

22. Well known at Rheims 

24. A bird of prey ? 

25. A musical instrument turns 
into birds’ flight or game 

26. How a Scotsman would de- 
scribe ducks’ feet (rev.) 

29. A bird should easily discern 
truth in one 

30. Bird-nesters often do this 
when caught and spanked ? 


The winner of Crossword No. 375 is: 
Admiral Sir Henry H. Bruce, 
, Elizabeth Street, Eaton Square, S.W.1. 
CROSSWORD No. 376. ‘“‘“MOSTLY ABOUT BIRDS.”’ 


2 3 5 6 7 
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Name 


Address ... 
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REARING FIELD POINTS 


HE choice of a rearing field is a very important matter in 

any year, but enethealadly so in a wet one. A nice southerly 

or south-weste rly aspect and a good slope are the best possible 

conditions, but in point of fact aspect is far less important 

than drainage. A good steep slope with sufficient fall to prevent 
any accumulation of water at any point is essential, and it is important 
that coops are set out at the bottom of the slope to begin with and 
moved regularly up the hill, not down. _ It is true that in the case of a 
valley or an awkwardly situated field there may be some sacrifice of 
sun hours to begin with, but this is relatively unimportant compared 
to the fact that by moving the coops up we move to clean ground, while 
if we reverse the procedure we move down on to ground which is already 
fouled by water washing over contaminated areas where coops have 
stood. 

The difficulty usually arises from some convenience of the keeper. 
Water may not be available at the higher level, and it is farther to carry 
things, and so on. This is just human nature, but it has to be overcome, 
for a naturally healthy rearing field can all too easily be made dangerous 
if we fail to take into account its drainage flow. 

In the case of very flat fields in level country there is always a natural 
fall towards a ditch, but it does not follow that the ditch was properly 
cleaned out to its “‘ deeps”’ last autumn. If it is mudded up over the 
mouths of the land drains, water will not be able to get away. It is 
worth while allowing the keeper a little extra labour to get his field 
conditions as good as he possibly can. The work benefits the farmer 
and he will not object, but he may not be able to spare labour to do it 
at the right time, so it is better to let the keeper engage a spare man 
early in the season and get all ready before the coop lines are laid out. 

The best possible rearing-field disinfectant is unslaked lime in 
powder form. It can be got from any fertiliser merchant or corn chan- 
dler, and it should be heavily applied to all ground where coops have 
stood for a day or two. A sprinkling is no good; enough should be 
applied to make a complete cover over the spots. it may look peculiar, 
but it will seal in and destroy the worst sources of infection against 
both the picking of the chicks and the attentions of disease-spreading 
flies and insects. The lime cannot do any harm to the ground, but 
actually does a very great deal of good. It has, too, the added virtue 
that one can see at a glance that coops are being regularly moved and 
that nothing is being neglected. 

In a wet but warm spring grass may grow to such an extent that 
it presents a cold, wet obstacle to young chicks in bad weather. In 
such a case it is worth while borrowing a hay mower and cutting a series 
of alternate strips of short grass, leaving other bands high. This system 
provides the birds with short grass areas which they can use in wet 
weather, and long grass which serves as cover or protection from wind 
and sun in fine weather. 

Occasionally we get a cold, backward spring with very little veget- 
able growth of new young herbage in time for the first hatched birds. 
The rule-of-thumb method is to give sprouted grain to redress this 
balance. Actually, white mustard seed, sprouted rather farther, is far 


more valuable and can be used in smaller quantity. Seed is simply 
spread out on wet sacks in a warm room—the incubator room will do 
splendidly, and the sprouted, or rather growing, mass mixed with the 
feed. 


GUNS AND PARTRIDGES 


This is the best time of vear to have one’s guns overhauled, and 
it is always a wise precaution to send them to their maker, even though 
so far as you can see, there is nothing the matter with them. An expert 
eve may, however, detect quite a few minor details which need correction. 
There may be barely perceptible barrel dents, the gun may be a bit loose 
and “ off the face,”’ and more than likely the trigger-pull will have become 
harder and slower. If, when you assemble your gun, but without 
putting on the fore-end, you hold the barrels in one hand and the 
small of the butt in the other, you can detect the very slightest looseness 
or relative motion between the barrels and the face of the action, that 
is a matter which urgently needs attention, as it shows wear has occurred. 
The assembly of the two parts should be absolutely rigid. Often 
this is masked by the tight fitting of a fore-end, so the test should be 
made with the fore-end left off. 

The maker strips the whole gun down to its component parts, 
and not only is every bit cleaned and oiled, but any part showing wear 
can be replaced, and the gun comes back as new, or even better than new, 
for guns, like cars, take a little time to get run in—or shot in. It is 
not easy to do much for very old guns when they begin to go, for it is 
probable that in their long life the capacity for adjustment has been nearly 
exhausted. It is, however, possible in some cases to restore their 
shooting qualities and improve their pattern by removing a sixteenth 
of an inch or so from the muzzles. This is effective because a great deal 
of wear occurs from the gas blast just at the muzzle. The removal of a 
thin slice means that the new muzzles are at a point where the metal 
of the tubes has been less eroded and is nearer to the original diameter 
of the bore. Naturally, very little can be taken off without risk of 
upsetting the choke, and it involves resetting the end of the rib and re- 
blueing or rebrowning ;_ but it will often make a great deal of improve- 
ment in the shooting of old guns. 

The astoundingly wet and mild winter and the continuance of this 
terrible weather into early spring will have a serious effect on game. 

Mr. Maurice Portal writes: ‘‘ Excessive rainfall from November 
to March has caused considerable mortality among the partridges in 
several areas. In the eastern counties pneumonia was the primary cause 
of death, but as the winter went on tricostrongylosis worms have come 
into prominence again—a disease which, it will be remembered, the 
Country LirE Committee of Enquiry of 1931-32 on ‘ Partridge Disease 
and Its Causes’ found losses from this far outnumbered those of am 
other disease attacking partridges—the death rate rising as high as 
75-90 per cent. 

‘Continual rains are answerable for the widespread shortage of 
natural food available, and the stock left need all the help they can get 
from artificial feeding until normal spring conditions exist once more.” 











The Wilts & Hants Game Farms 


solicit inquiries for 


sd ad EASA N T o G G Ss From all the best sporting breeds. 
WILD DUCK EGGS front sication ff isrge quantities fees. 


PHEASANTS 
for 
PENNING or 
COVERTS. 


Patronised by 
H.M. the late King George V. 


Established | 
Established 1886 HUNGARIAN 


PARTRIDGES 
POULTS for 
DELIVERY 
AUG.and ; : : “ . 
SEPT. oe : CS SATISFACTION 
: Z GUARANTEED 
Holders 


“* Field** dictegs 
Certificate “WHILST | LIVE LEE crow.” 


F. W. Lillywhite, Ltd. xis, xian Anoover, 


"Phone : Andover 74 








é 


BY APPOINTMENT 


M. DWIGHT 


The Pheasantries, Berkhamsted, HERTS 
“ PHONE 312” 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Pure a Chinese, Black Necks, Melanistic 
M , Versicolors, Ring Necks and 
any cross bred varieties 


WILD DUCK EGGS 








DAY OLD CHICKS 
WILD DUCKLINGS 


Established 200 Years. Field” Certific 














The “ Field *’ Certificate. ESTD. 1888 


PHEASANT 
WILD pues] 4GGS d 


PHEASANTS 


Sir Trevor Wheler, Bt. J.T. DeBratee 


BUCKS, GAME FARM 
te 
Phone : 36) CHESHAM 





OFFICIAL SOUVENIR 


PROGRAMME OF THE TIA -« 


mane - |CORONATION 


de STANDARD EDITION - - - - 14/- 
DE LUXE EDITION- - - - - 2/6 


Order to-day from your newsagent or 716 Finish) 7/6 
bookseller 


On Sale Wednesday. April 28th 


= 2 44 
SMOKED BY CONNOISSEURS 
NEW ERA THE WORLD OVER 


(De Luxe 


NEW 
STANDARD STANDARD 
Natural) Rich Ruby 


Write for Booklet cf Shapes to Dept. C.L. 


LONDON OPPENHEIMER PIPES LTD. 
MADE 38, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


S dogs are usually registered when 
they are young, before they have had 
an opportunity of showing their real 
worth, it often happens that the 

4 name given to them is not at all 
applicable in later life. The beautiful 
|. le cairn terrier illustrated to-day was more 
f ‘tunate than many. : 
( rysfort, and is of such quality and style that 
s 2 has nothing to fear from any of her kind. 
¢ .e is the property of Captain H. A. Townley, 
( rysfort, Kingsland, Shrewsbury, a member 
c Cruft’s Dog Show Society. Captain Townley 
bh s done great work for the breed, and he is 
n w President of the Cairn Terrier Association, 
v 1ich held its annual championship show in 
I »ndon this week. Everybody is delighted that 
b should have such a wonderful little bitch. 
\ hat is more, he had the honour of breeding 
bh + from Ch. Fearnought of Carysfort and 
C .. Fifinella of Carysfort. As 
s e has not yet reached her 
f irth year, she should be in 
s| ow condition for some con- 
ierable time. At the fifty- 
ee shows at which she has 
en exhibited, she has won 
ieteen challenge certificates 
venteen under different 
iges) and seventy-six first 
izes. She appeared as a 
ppy at seventeen shows, 
and was then awarded twenty- 
six first prizes. 

At one show in 1935 she 
was made the best terrier 
and the best bitch entered. 
She was runner-up for best in 
show at the National Terrier 
Club in Olympia in 1936; 
best of all exhibits in the 
Derby County Show of that 
year; and the best terrier 
and best sporting dog or bitch 
at Hereford in 1936. She 
received a cup for the best- 
coated dog or bitch at the 
National Terrier Club, and 
won outright the Club’s cup 
this year for the best cairn. 
At Cruft’s show last February she received the 
challenge certificate, and was, of course, first 
in the classes in which she was entered. Among 
her other trophies were the Chevet Challenge 
Cup for the best bitch bred by the exhibitor ; 
the Worthington Challenge Cup; Cruft’s 
International Challenge Cup for the best of 
breed ; and four other specials. On the second 
day, under other judges, she was awarded 
Cruft’s Terrier International Bow] for the best 
terrier of any breed—a distinction that has never 
before been achieved by a cairn terrier. Ch. 
Fear Nil of Carysfort holds the record for the 
number of challenge certificates won by any 
cairn terrier under different judges. 

Captain Townley has done remarkably 
well with this breed. Although he owned 
his first cairn as far back as 1924, he did not 
start exhibiting, except at a few shows near 
at hand, until 1930. His original cairn was a 
bitch presented to him by a friend, the dam of 
which was bred by Miss Kemble, Isle of Skye, 
and it was descended from a long line of red 
cairns noted for their gameness and work with 
the gun. On her sire’s side she owned Ithon 
Randy—as great-grandsire—known throughout 
North Wales as the hero of ahundred badger digs. 
She herself took to work with the gun instinc- 
tively, and she is the only dog Captain Townley 
has ever known that loved fireworks. She would 
even pull a cracker if it was offered to her. 

Captain Townley has bred and owned 
dogs practically all his life, but until recent 
years he was chiefly interested in them from 
the point of view of work, and he still prefers 
tc see one of his terriers work well than winning 
a challenge certificate. They are practically 
al accustomed to going out with the gun, 
a: d he has sold several for this purpose. His 
C\. Fidelity of Carysfort is one of the best 
d zs on a runner that he has ever seen, and 
m rieves perfectly to hand. He can carry a 
p tridge comfortably and can just manage a 
p easant, which is really surprising for a dog 
© this size. We have before us a photograph of 
€ .. Fidelity delivering a pheasant to hand, 
a 4d he is doing it with all the assurance of a 
‘ular retriever. Captain Townley thinks 
t the work they get, apart from the fact that 
y come from a game strain, explains why 
never has a ring-shy or nervous cairn. T hey 
2 - all noted for their showmanship. We have 
mn ticed this from personal observation, and 
! s a pleasure to see a cairn that is up on his 
t sand apparently afraid of nothing. A good 


Be> Ba> y—er- - 


She is Ch. Fear Nil of 


many of them are much too shy, and look more 
like ladies’ pets than working dogs. 

Captain Townley rarely has more than 
fourteen adult dogs in the kennel, which is 
the present number. Their quality may be 
inferred from the fact that four of them are 
champions and four others challenge certificate 
winners. Having paid very strict attention 
to line-breeding, he has obtained a fixity of 
type that makes one somewhat envious. He 
has concentrated on his bitches, and will not 
breed from a dam that is not up to championship 
show form. This is a most admirable policy, 
and if it were pursued generally and with as 
much intelligent care there would be fewer 
bad dogs about and many better ones. We 
have no doubt that a careful study of his pedi- 
grees would be enlightening. Success usually 
comes in this way. 

Considering the enormous entries of cairns 





A CAIRN TERRIER OF DISTINCTION 
Capt. H. A. Townley’s Ch. Fear Nil of Carysfort 


seen at most shows, the importance of breeding 
them upon right lines is apparent, and one 


cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity of 


remembering that they are first and foremost 
working terriers. Long before fox-terriers 
were known as a distinct breed, these little 
dogs were used by sportsmen on the Western 
Islands and in the adjacent Highlands of 
Scotland. They came to us originally about 
1909 with the Lest of credentials. 

The excellent illustrated catalogue issued 
by Messrs. Spratt’s Patent, Limited (58, Mark 
Lane, E.C.), for 1937, while it will interest 
everyone who breeds or rears dogs or game, 
will probably surprise a great many people 
by the width of the field it covers. For instance, 
a great many pages are devoted to such things 
as kennels, ferret hutches, portable boilers, 
hatching and sitting boxes, and incubators. 
But the smallest things are also illustrated, 
such as decoy calls and sportsmen’s knives. 
Many dog-keepers will be glad to see the illus- 
tration of the extra deep bowls for long-eared 
dogs, which keep the ears dry and away from 
food. The most serious interest of the book 
is, of course, in the direction of dog and game 
foods. Messrs. Spratts maintain that biscuit 
food is the best and most convenient diet for 
dogs, and their experience, and that of the 
many customers who write to them, bears out 
the contention. ‘Their many different types of 
foods offer a suitable one for every type of 
dog and every condition of health and develop- 
ment. Spratt’s Ovals, Standard and Mixed, 
are, of course, known to every dog-lover all 
the world over; the Mixed Ovals consist of an 
assortment of the following varieties: whole- 
meal, vegetable, standard, meat, fish, butter 
and cheese, and charcoal, and are particularly 
good in doing away with the monotony which 
is bad in every form of food. Spratt’s partridge 
meal, which forms a most successful and 
satisfying diet for the young birds ; and Spratt’s 
Maxco, which has been found valuable for 
pheasants, are only two of the many game 
foods described. Another interesting product 
is Spratt’s Egfo (1), which is a mixture of pure 
yolk of egg, dried flies, ants’ eggs, selected 
grains and seeds, partly cooked and correctly 
blended with pure olive oil and essential mineral 
elements. Messrs. Spratt’s list is, speaking 
without exaggeration, everything that anyone 
interested in its particular field could possibly 
desire. 
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THE DUCHESS OF The Duchess of Northumberland, who has just been 
NORTHUMBERLAND Cc B E J P appointed Mistress of the Robes to H.M. the Queen 
, UD.L., ok 


and will play an important part at the Coronation, 

is the youngest daughter of the seventh Duke of 

Richmond and Gordon, was married to the eighth Duke 

TD of Northumberland in 1911, and has three sons and 
' two daughters. With her son, the present Duke, 
W|I the Duchess is Joint-Master of the Percy Hounds. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


VER since Lord Lothian drew public attention, 
three years ago, to the continual breaking-up of 
historic country homes and their estates, the National 
Trust has been working out the scheme for their 
preservation which is embodied in the Bill to be presented 
to Parliament during this summer. During that period 
we have made frequent allusion to the alternative methods 
that are possible: the remission of taxation and death 
duties on funds set apart in trust for the upkeep of houses 
that are open to the public ; secondly, a scheme based on 
the French demeure historique system, whereby owners, 


some measure of taxation relief in return for these facilities 
and for surrendering to the National Trust certain control 
over structural alterations ; and, thirdly, the transfer of 
actual ownership to the Trust while the right of occupation 
is assured to the donor and his successors. The first 
alternative never made headway, owing to its indefinite 
character. ‘The National Trust circulated particulars of 
the second to owners, but the latter made it clear that the 
scheme did not offer enough relief to be attractive, and 
it has accordingly been dropped. ‘The Trust are therefore 
now concentrating on the third scheme, providing for 
transfer of ownership. 

As a “charity,”’ the National Trust is exempt from 
death duties on property devised to it, including, if the 
Bill is passed, income-bearing capital or land held for the 
maintenance of a property. ‘This means that properties 
that, at the next death, would have to be sold in part or in 
whole to pay death duties, or would be otherwise rendered 
impossible of upkeep, can remain substantially intact and 
in the full occupation of the owner’s family, if the actual 
ownership and an endowment fund for upkeep are devised 
to the National Trust. The public would be allowed 
access to such houses, though only to specified parts and 
at stated times ; their historic contents would be retained ; 
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the surrounding estate can be preserved intact from the 
necessity of sale and, too often, consequent “ breaking up ”” 
with all the horrors it involves ; and the family’s succession 
be ensured by mutual understanding with the Trust. 
Moreover, death duties and income tax on the residue of 
an owner’s property would be proportionately lower, 
since the value of property devised to the Trust would no’ 
be aggregated with it. 

Of the qualifying factors, the first and foremost is 
of course, the approval of a house as of sufficient historic 
architectural, or national importance. In becoming 
tenant the former owner becomes liable to a rent to th 
Trust, the amount of which, however, will be arrived a 
according to the income derived from the endowment 
In the case of a house fully endowed, the rent would b 
nominal, and in all cases the Trust would be responsib| 
for the expense of upkeep. As to assurance of successior 
a donor may reserve the legal right of user, or create a trus 
in favour of his family or successors ; but in that case th 
value of such beneficial interests will be liable to the usu: 
death duties and income tax. These can only be avoide 
if the National Trust hold the property absolutely, the donc 
relying on the Trust carrying out their declared policy « 
giving members of the family precedence in occupatior 

To the average conservative Englishman the idea « 
becoming a tenant where his ancestors have enjoyed th 
satisfactions of individual ownership may, at first sigh 
be unattractive. But in most cases where the schem 
would be adopted the alternative would be, not betwee 
ownership and tenancy, but between ownership oppress¢ 
by financial stringency and parting with the family hon 
altogether, perhaps with the added bitterness of seeing 
pulled down, the estate desecrated by development, an 
old tenants evicted. ‘The Englishman’s home is traditior 
ally his castle. But it should be remembered that, for man 
centuries it was not legally his but his feudal overlord’: 
The National Trust scheme is to that extent in the natur 
of a return to the feudal system, which may serve as balm t 
wounded family pride! ‘The Committee of the Nation: 
Trust responsible for working out the scheme in consultatio 
with the Government, which is understood to be giving th 
Bill its support, includes Lord Esher (Chairman), Lor 
Brocket, Sir Alexander Lawrence, Lord Lothian, Lor 
Methuen, Lord Salisbury, Professor G. M. Trevelyan, an 
Lord Zetland. 


TOO MUCH WET 

HE opening week of April has at least given son 

prospect of relief from the snow, sleet and ra 

of March and, we may hope, from the excessi 
dampness which has prevailed during the whole winte 
There has been spectacular damage done and still mo 
spectacular damage threatened. Apart from floods alt: 
gether, however, there are few, if any, parts of tl 
country where the farmers have not every right 
complain at the way the weather has treated them. 
Greenwich, where the longest and most accurate recor 
have been kept, the rainfall of the first three months of tl 
year has never been exceeded since records were first ma 
in 1815. Though January and February, for all their w 
were unusually warm, March, with its blizzards of sleet a1 
snow, soon made up for the milder months by being u 
usually cold, and all three months were much below t 
average level so far as sunshine was concerned. In su 
conditions the plight of the farmer has been anything b 
enviable. His field operations have been at a standsti 
and he will now be called upon to face late sowing of bar! 
and oats, at least. Where autumn sowing of wheat w 
missed he has also to face a late spring sowing, and m: 
well have to make up his mind what to do so far as | 
autumn sowing is concerned. In many places, whe 
flourishing in plant in January is now scarcely visib 
The frequent snowstorms of March did no good in t 
lambing season, and altogether the sodden state of tie 
pastures has made things very difficult for stock ot 
wintering. Another well founded grievance arises from t! ¢ 
fact that there has been no prolonged frost to break up 
the heavy lands. 
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KING GEORGE'S FIELDS 
MONG the important business taken since the 
resumption of Parliament this week has been 
the second reading of the Physical ‘Training and 
Recreation Bill, which gives the necessary legis- 
lative sanction to the Government’s proposals to increase 
facilities for physical training and allied social activities. 
lt is proposed to give capital grants in aid of the 
provision of gymnasia and gymnastic equipment, and to 
provide a National College of Physical Training for the 
primary purpose of training teachers and leaders. Some- 
thing like two and a half millions is to be spent between 
the time the scheme comes into operation and the end of 
March, 1940. ‘This is all very much to the good, but it is 
to be hoped that the inter-relation will be borne in mind 
between this scheme for producing physical fitness and some 
of those already in existence. The work of the National 
Playing Fields Association in providing open spaces where 
organised games may be played by our young people, both 
of town and countryside, has now received an enormous 
new impetus from King George’s Fields Foundation, the 
Trust established to administer the playing-fields’ portion 
of the National Memorial Fund. ‘The Foundation’s grants 
will be made to necessitous localities which are unable by 
themselves to meet the whole cost of a playing-field. Other 
local “‘ Fields” may also be brought within the national 
scheme. 
“FOR DORSET DEAR” 
ORSET has been more fortunate than any other of the 
southern counties in avoiding the evils of modern 
development. Its wonderfully varied coast, its downland, 
its hidden villages, the heaths, the waters of Poole Harbour, 
the rich pastures of the Vale of Blackmore—all remain very 
much as William Barnes and Thomas Hardy knew them. 
For this reason, perhaps—because there seemed no obvious 
need for its existence—Dorset has hitherto been without 
its own local branch of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. Sooner or later, however, something would 
have had to be done if development was to be controlled and 
the county’s rich heritage of beauty preserved. ‘There is 
to be no further delay, and on Friday of next week a meeting 
is to be held at Dorchester, with Lord IIchester in the Chair, 
when a county branch will be inaugurated. ‘The past two 
or three years have seen various dangers arise—the threat 
to the Abbotsbury Swannery, the growth of a bungalow 
town at Bexington, and, in the last few weeks, the proposed 
cestruction of the heart of old Swanage. With a county 
[ranch of the C.P.R.E. to co-operate with the County 
Council and all the representative organisations, Dorset 
‘ill be in a far stronger position to plan its future and to 
‘vert the evils that other counties have experienced to 
leir cost. 


GREAT COTSWOLD MAN 
p* ip Soler aes of Sir Philip Stott’s death have dwelt on his 
- N foundation of the training college for Conservative 
peakers at Overstone Hall, now amalgamated with Ashridge, 
ut have overlooked his remarkable contribution to another 
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side of the conservative ideai. Round about his home at 
Stanton in Gloucestershire his example and _ influence 
were for thirty years directed towards the preservation of 
traditional Cotswold building. He restored not only 
Stanton Court and the houses on the estate, including 
several in the parish of Snowshill, but showed how new 
cottages could be built in the local tradition. Some of 
these involved him, fifteen years ago, in controversy with 
the county authorities and the Ministry of Health, who 
objected that the traditional size of the windows did not 
comply with modern regulations. If in architecture the 
style of a cottage meant more to him than the area of glass 
provided per cottager, he installed electric light in every 
cottage, generated by harnessing local water power, and had 
formed an open-air swimming pool for the village before 
the War. He was a pioneer supporter of the movement 
that has produced the Gloucestershire branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. 


RUGBY NEARING ITS CLOSE 
OME hot days have come at last with the beginning 
of April, and with them Rugby football is nearing its 
farewell. Saturday saw the end both of international and 
inter-Service matches. Ireland beat Wales at Belfast 
after a rather scrambling and unsatisfactory match ; and 
they thus take second place to England and are, perhaps, 
a little unlucky not to be first. The plight of Wales is 
sad indeed, for their ‘“‘ score is as blank as their faces ”’ ; 
and yet they began the season with high hopes and to all 
intents and purposes the same side as was undefeated last 
year and beat the New Zealanders into the bargain. ‘hey 
suffered a very serious loss in the accident to Cliff Jones, 
and nothing seems to have gone right with them since ; 
their backs had plenty of chances against Ireland and 
regularly failed to use them. ‘The Army made no mistake 
over the Services Championship, for they beat the Air 
Force handsomely. ‘This was a good match and was marked 
by some fine place-kicking by Lance-Sergeant Owen, a 
cheering contrast to so much of the shockingly bad kicking 
to be seen in big matches. He converted four tries, kicked 
a penalty goal and one from a mark, and then, just to show 
that he was human, missed an easy one from straight in 
front of the posts from the last Army try. ‘lhe place- 
kicking of goals has some affinity to the holing of doubtful 
putts at golf; the strain is cumulative, and it cannot go 
on for ever. 
CALL OF THE COUNTRY 
Now spring has come and all the world is new 
Let’s take to vagabondage with an air, 
Find where the freshest breezes blow, and there 
Swagger on downs above a long blue view. 
Then we'll run down into the lanes below, 
Kick through the puddles, choose the richest mud, 
Sit on a gate when tired, and chew the cud 
Of sweet-stalked grass, contemplative and slow. 
Here are the pretty primroses of spring— 
But pails clank in the farmyard, and a rude 
Clamour of hungry voices seems to bring 
Promise of sights more grateful to our mood. 
Come, let us lean with pig-delighted eyes 
Above the mealtime orgy of the sties ! 
MARGARET J. MILLER. 
MORETON OLD HALL 
T the top of this page is a picture of Moreton Old Hall, 
the most spectacular surviving example of Cheshire 
timber building, the preservation of which is due to Bishop 
Abraham and his son. ‘They have offered the Hall and its 
contents to the National Trust in return for the sum of 
£4,000, the amount spent by them on its repair, and an 
appeal has been made for £5,500. ‘The extra amount is 
needed to complete the work, and promises amounting to 
£1,500 have already been received. No historic house is 
more worthy of public ownership. Its fantastic overhang- 
ing storeys rising to a long gallery in the roof, and the 
richly sculptured oriels in the courtyard are masterpieces 
of joinery. Le Corbusier, the famous French modern 
architect, is a great admirer of old English timber buildings, 
which appeal to him as strongly by their functional con- 
structionjas to others for their picturesqueness. 















































THE FATE OF ISLINGTON 
He°* many of us have realised that the youth, the 
well beloved youth, that was asquyer’s son, fell in love 
not with the daughter of a bailiff who distrained on house- 
hold goods in the neighbourhood of the Agricultural Hal’, 
but with a maid much more nearly allied to the farm ? 
Her father, it would seem, was the agent of an estate on 
the Fenland borders of Norfolk ; and the little village of 
Islington where he and his daughter had their home is 
now in serious trouble, for the trees which have long sur- 
rounded it and kept it one of the most perfect and unspoilt 
hamlets of rural Britain are fast disappearing to the sound 
of the woodman’s axe. Its church, Tudor hall and handful 
of cottages are being bared to the noisy world of to-day 
as their screen is cut away. Worse, if possible, the heronry 
they sheltered—it was the second largest in England—is 
being done away at the same time, and some eighty pairs 
of birds will be forced to find new homes this season. 
The vandalism will be complete when the Early English 
church is itself demolished. 


THE TIME OF RACKETS 

HE noble game of rackets has been enjoying its all too 

brief but brilliant season ; the amateur championships 
are over, but the tournament of the public schools, which 
always produces a cheerful partisanship, is yet to come. 
This year there is a new and exciting addition to the pro- 
gramme in the second half of the match for the Open 
Championship of the World. Our amateur and open cham- 
pion, D. S. Milford, having on Monday won the amateur 
event yet again and more or less at his ease, embarks on 
Saturday on the second half of his match against the Ameri- 
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can professional, Setzler. In the first half of the match, in 
New York, Setzler won, but he won only by the odd game, 
and his lead in point of aces was a short one. . Now that 
Milford is in his own court and his own country we may 
allow ourselves high hopes of his ultimate victory ; but 
there is no doubt that Setzler is a fine player and will take 
plenty of beating. 


ULLSWATER AND WINDERMERE 

NXIETY has been aroused over the forthcoming sale 

of the Patterdale Hall estate of over 1,300 acres at the head 
of Ullswater. In any scheme for preserving the souther 
end of the lake this property is the key ; it has a lakesid 
frontage of nearly two miles, and it stretches well back int 
the Glenridding Valley. Parts of the estate are zoned agains 
building at a density of more than one house to 150 acre: 
or one house to 25 acres; but on certain enclosures a: 
many as twelve houses to an acre are permitted. Th 
National Trust owns the Glencoin Woods on the nortl 
side of Glenridding and has arranged for restrictive cove 
nants with the owner of a large tract of land which marche: 
with the Patterdale Hall Estate. It is therefore deeph 
concerned about the fate of this property. Negotiation 
with the vendors have been opened; but, unless th: 
purchase price is very considerably reduced, preservatio1 
of anything like the existing scene will be out of the question 
It is refreshing by contrast to read of Windermere’s effor! 
to purchase Rayrigg Meadows on the lakeside as a Corona 
tion memorial. Here again the land adjoins National ‘Trus 
property. Of the £4,000 required half has now beet 
raised. Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. G. A. Fawcett, Queen’s Square, Windermere. 


Famous Hunts and their Countries 
THE QUORN 


ERHAPS one of the most difficult questions that presents 

itself to anyone who ventures into the field of sporting 

journalism is to decide when fox-hunting first started 

in England. The men of Yorkshire will maintain stoutly 

that fox-hunting sprang from the county of ‘“ broad 

acres,’ and will substantiate their claim by quoting from a Patent 

Roll granted by Edward I in 1279 to Adam de Everingham, allowing 

that gentleman to ‘‘ hunt the fox in the King’s chaces and Warren 

of Holderness.’’ Other people, however, maintain that the 

Quorn are the oldest pack of foxhounds and produce as evidence 

the horn of one Thomas Boothby, upon which is inscribed : 

“'Thomas Boothby Esq of Tooley Park, Leicestershire—with 

this horn he hunted the first pack of foxhounds then in England 
fifty-five years. Born in 1677 died in 1752.” 

There can be little doubt that the exclusive hunting of the 





A MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS AT ABB KETTLEBY 


A general view of the Hunt showing the hunting country so pleasing to followers of the Shire packs 


fox was not practised in England until the eighteenth century. 
In all probability Adam de Everingham obtained his Patent Rol! 
owing to the dearth of deer in the ‘‘ King’s chaces and Warren 
of Holderness ’’ and to His Majesty’s desire to be rid of the foxes 
which were then vermin to more than “a vast of folk’’ and 
“glory ’’’ only to such few as Adam himself. The Quorn, there- 
fore, may justly claim to be among the pioneers of fox-hunting 
if not the first pack ; for from 1698 Thomas Boothby would appeai 
to have devoted himself almost entirely (not absolutely, for 
presumably, the foxhound of the day, Goode, Olde and indu- 
bitably Englishe as he was, occasionally ran riot) to catching 
foxes. 

Thomas Boothby died, if we may trust his hunting horn 
after a mastership which, lasting as it did for fifty-five years 
doubtless served to establish the position of fox-hunting in that 
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country on the sound and secure basis which continues to this 
day. ‘There succeeded him one whose name has become almost 
legendary : one who delighted to see a good pack of hounds 
and to follow them across country, and one to whom the title 
‘‘a Father of English Fox-hunting’”’ is no courtesy one—Hugo 
Meynell. 

The reason why Hugo Meynell is so often described as the 
founder of the Quorn Hunt is, in all probability, because he it 
was who first called the pack by their present name. He christened 
the pack, but he did not found it. 
That honour is due to Thomas 
Boothby, and any who would have 
it otherwise might argue with 
equal logic that the father of a 
child is the clergyman who 
christens it. Hugo Meynell was 
Master of the Quorn for forty- 
seven seasons, after which, having 
seen the Hunt safely into the 
new century loaded with all the 
gifts that were his to give, he 
was succeeded by Lord Sefton : 
another name that recurs with 
some frequency through the 
annals of English sport. 

Lord Sefton, Lord Foley 
and Mr. Assheton-Smith held 
office for two, four and eleven 
seasons respectively, being suc- 
ceeded by one whose name, 
coupled with “ Furrier ’’ (1820), 
has become a byword. “‘ Squire”’ 
Osbaldeston mastered the Quorn 
for seven seasons in all: from 
1817-21, and again from 
1823-27, the interregnum being 
filled by Sir Bellingham Graham. 
The Squire shared with Corbet 
of the Warwickshire the singu- 
lar distinction of being treated 
with marked respect by the 
great ‘‘ Nimrod,’’ or ‘‘ Pom- 
ponius Ego’’ as Surtees sar- 
castically called him. _ Inci- 
dentally, Corbet might well have 
held his own with ‘“ Nimrod,”’ 
judging from his reply to some 
friend who chaffed him about 
the unusually large size of his 
hounds’ heads. ‘‘ Their heads 
are large,’’ said Corbet in the 
most acid tone possible, ‘‘ that 
having once got them down it 
is extraordinarily difficult to 
raise them again.”’ 

There followed Mr. 
Osbaldeston Lord Southampton, 
a name connected with both the 
Grafton and the Whaddon Chase 
Hunts ; Sir H. Goodricke, Mr. 
Errington, Lord Suffield, Messrs. 
Hodgson and Greene, and, in 
1847, Sir Richard Sutton. A 
gentleman whose name appears 
regularly in both hound pedigree 
books and other more literary, 


though no less sporting, volumes, THE QU¢ 


Sir Richard’s reign lasted for 
nine seasons, during which time 
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(Left) SIR HAROLD NUTTING, BT., M.F.H. (Right) THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK WITH MAJOR P. CANTRELL- 
HUBBERSTY, SECRETARY OF THE QUORN 
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not only did he breed some good hounds, but, owing to his gener- 
osity, the Fernie country came into existence. Finding, in 1853, 
that the Quorn country was too large to manage adequately, 
even hunting six days a week, he gave the Billesdon portion 
to his son Richard. From 1853-88 this country was known 
successively as the Billesdon or South Quorn country until Mr. 
C. W. B. Fernie established it in 1888, the Quorn relinquishing 
in that year all claim to it whatsoever. 

After Sir Richard Sutton came Lord Stamford, who was 
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IRN HUNT MEET AT KIRBY GATE 





The field on the way to Gartree Hill to draw 

























































GEORGE BARKER, HUNTSMAN 


followed in 1863 by a succession of three Masters, Mr. Clowes, 
Lord Hastings and Mr. Charworth-Masters, who between them 
filled in the gap until Mr. Coupland took over in 1870 and 
reigned for fourteen seasons. It is since his mastership that the 
hounds have belonged to the country. Lord Manners, Captain 
Warner and Mr. W. B. Paget (the first Joint-Masters of the 
Quorn), the Earl of Lonsdale and Captain Burns Hartopp bring 
the Hunt history down to the time of Captain F. Forester, who 
took over the hounds in 1905 and piloted them through the 
anxious times of the War before resigning in 1918. For one 
year the Quorn had their first (and we may hope last) 
taste of a committee, that institution being followed by the 
joint-mastership of Major A. E. Burnaby and the late Mr. W. E. 
Paget, which existed unbroken until 1928. After two seasons 
in sole command Major Burnaby was joined in 1930 by Sir Harold 
Nutting, who had until that time been Master of the Meynell. 
This joint-mastership lasted for one season, Major Burnaby then 
retiring and Sir Harold continuing alone and supplying the tact, 
courtliness and efficiency which are such necessary attributes 
of the successful M.F.H. 

The years of the Great War, added to a very bad outbreak 
of distemper, left the Quorn kennels badly below strength, and 
their post-War basis rests largely upon a draft of Croome bitches, 
bought at Rugby for a sum in the neighbourhood of five hundred 
guineas and crossed with Safeguard (’20), who was himself by 
Cheshire Dexter (’14) out of their Sanguine (17). Safeguard, 
although far from being a good-looking hound, being lumbersome 
and lacking quality, did, when mated with these bitches, produce 
some good results. 

It was on these results that Sir Harold Nutting has had to 
build, and no one can doubt, who sees the Quorn hounds to-day, 
that he has built on sound principles. The first thing to aim at in 
breeding a pack of hounds is the formation of a type, and once 
that type is decided upon there should be no delay in breeding, 
or trying to breed, hounds of that type. The Quorn hounds 
to-day are a type, and a type such as many would like to see in 
their own kennel. The credit for this must be given to Sir Harold 
Nutting, who, having decided what he wanted, wasted no time in 
obtaining it. 
He has used 
only three 
kennels (save 
for a very few 
exceptions), 
those being 
the Oakley, the 
Berkeley and 
the Middle- 
ton. From the 
Oakley he 
acquired, 
through Car- 
digan_ (’26), 
the blood of 
Meynell Stu- 
dent (21), a 
dog who, with 
Harper ('17), 
did as much 
for that ken- 
nel during Sir 
Harold’s ten 
years of mas- 
tership as any 
other. From 
the Berkeley 
Sir Harold 


has_ obtained Rustic, Heiress, 
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LADY KEITH NUTTALL 


what should be prized higher than first-class looks, first-class 
working abilities; and from the Middleton there have been 
introduced those virtues that might sensibly be expected from 
such proved and trusted veterans as Safeguard (’28), Chan- 
cellor (29), Godfrey (’31), a son of the famous South and West 
Wilts dog of that name, and Visor (’33), as good a dog as anyone 
could wish to see either in kennel or out. 

When Sir Harold took over the Quorn he chiefly used a dog 
by Safeguard out of Barmaid (’19), by name Batchelor (’24). 
This dog was the opposite in every way to his sire, being a small, 
symmetrical and well balanced dog, and to-day his blood is pre- 
dominant at the Quorn kennels. The only other “ foreign ’”’ 
blood that has been used is Rufford, through whose Spinner (’30) 
there is a line to Meynell Hailstone (’23), who was by Harper (17), 
and that of the Pytchley, whose Safeguard and Prompter have 
been used this time with great success : with such success, indeed, 
that the young dog entry has the reputation of being better this 
year than has been seen for some time past. Unfortunately, 
however, there is nothing that requires drafting, and, since there 
cannot be room for all, the situation will be like a game of bézique 
when the player hesitates between discarding a bézique queen and 
breaking a possibly lucrative sequence. 

To-day at the Quorn kennels Sir Harold is using Spokes- 
man ('33), a dog by Cromwell (’27) out of Strategy ('27); 
Pedlar and Penman (34), by Berkeley Pluto (’30) out of 
Warble (’30); Rifleman (’34), by Berkeley Conrad (’29) out of 
Rally ('29) ; Wynot (’34), by Oakley Playfair (’28) out of Wonder- 
ful (28) ; and two more Berkeley Plutos, Verger and Vendor (35). 

Spokesman, who appears in these pages, is a dog with 
a great deal to like about him. He is, perhaps, a little bit 
‘“‘throaty,’’ but there is no getting away from the fact that he 
is a useful type of dog and has done the Quorn good service. 
He has bone and depth without being cumbersome, and a 
couple of bitches by him, Satchel and Sable (’36), are ample 
proof that he can get quality hounds. The two litter brothers, 
Pedlar and Penman, have only been used for the first time 
this year, so it is impossible to say what their offspring will 
be like. They are a couple of useful dogs, the former being, 
perhaps, the 
nicer of the 
two, but both 
are inclined to 
carry their 
heads __ rather 
high, which is 
apt to give an 
erroneous im- 
pression of 
shortness in 
the neck. 

Unfortun- 
ately, Rifle- 
man’s photo- 
graph does not 
appear here. 
It is a great 
pity, since he 
is as nice a 
dog— nay, 
nicer—than 
any in the 
kennels. He 
has_ beautiful 
quality—so 
much so, in 
fact, that 
there are those 
who might 
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doubt his gender; but he 
has not anything effeminate 
about him. As hard as could 
be wished for, and a tireless 
fox-catcher, he is just the type 
of dog over whom many a 
Master might find himself 
breaking the ninth Command- 
ment. Wynot is another of 
much the same type, perhaps 
a little short in the neck, but a 
grand mover and, according to 
repute, the fastest dog in the 
pack. Verger and Vendor, the 
remaining stallion huonds, are 
again dogs with good bone 
and plenty of room, but both 
possibly open to a criticism 
of undue length in the back. 
Verger is definitely a nicer dog 
to look at than his brother, 
who seems rather to lack 
quality. Finally, before we 
turn to the bitches, there are a 
couple and a half of young dog 
hounds—Raider, Ransack and 
Stroller, first, second and third 
respectively at last year’s Puppy Show. 
Spokesman, the first two by Berkeley Coster (27). 


The last-named is by 
All three 


are of a type, and a type that possesses good ribs, depth, and 
plenty of bone. 


Needless to say, they have all entered well. 
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(Left) PENDANT. 





SPOKESMAN 


By Cromwell (°27) out of Stategy (27) 





By Berkeley Pluto (730) out of Warble (730). 
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(33), who appears here with 
her sister Benefit, is another 
distinguished for her work. 
She is by Batchelor out of a 
bitch called Warlike (28), 
and a nicer bitch to look at 
than her sister, having a 
better neck and shoulders. 
Finally, there is a very 
representative illustration of 
two couples of bitches—Rus- 
tic, Heiress (by Oakley Hos- 
tage (°32), who was by Car- 
digan), Beamish, and Benefit: 
a fine, level two couples, 


degenerates into what might 
be termed “ shelliness.’”’ All 
are hounds, and this is true of 
the dogs as of the bitches, 
which look as though they can 
come in from a hard day’s 
hunting with sterns in the air, 
eat up every morsel, and be 
ready to hunt again next day. 

Every credit must be given 
to George Barker for the way 
hounds were looking, even although it was towards the end of 
what must have been the heaviest, if not the hardest, season the 
Quorn have known for many years. Despite the terribly heavy 
going and hopeless scenting conditions before Christmas, sport 





She combines good looks with great working ability. 


(Right) PEDLAR. By Berkeley Pluto (’30) out of Warble (730) 


Owing to the season of the year, domestic duties prevented 
all the bitches being shown, and, as might be expected, it was 
generally the best that were absent. Racy (’34), by Batchelor, 
according to Sir Harold one of the most lovely bitches he has 
ever bred ; Wayword (33), another Batchelor, paradoxical as it 
may sound; Countess and Workbox (*33); and two sisters, Peace- 
ful and Penitent (’34), 
all were away. There 
was, however, a third 
sister to the last-named, 
Pendant, who appears 
here and is as nice a 
bitch as any that was 
shown. Full of quality, 
she looks as though she 
really could gallop, and 
combines (sometimes 
said to be an impossi- 
bility) good looks with 
great working ability. 
She is a litter sister also 
of Pedlar and Penman, 
so it would seem that 
in this instance Berkeley 
Pluto had excelled him- 
self. Another bitch that 
combines good _ looks 
and substance is Rustic 
(35), by Lensman (’32) 
out of Record (’30). 
She is a great foxhound, 
possessed of tremend- 





has been well up to average, and, with three weeks’ less 
hunting than last year, hounds are only a brace behind the 
record that was then established. A fact that says much for 
the pack that Sir Harold has built up, and for the work of 
the huntsman at home and in the field. Prospects for next 
season are excellent. First there is the continuation of Sir Harold 
Nutting’s mastership— 
a matter for universal 
congratulation. Sec- 
ondly, there is an 
abundant—perhaps too 
abundant—fox supply. 
Thirdly, there exists, 
in the Quorn country, 
a country which is 
mainly grass and which 


requires a good man 
on a_good_ horse 
(especially over tim- 


ber); farmers who have 
shown, even during the 
trying times of last 
season, that their en- 
thusiasm for hunting is 
no small thing; and, 
lastly, there is at the 
Quorn kennels to-day 
a pack of hounds which, 
given all these advan- 
tages, should, with 
George Barker again 
carrying the horn, show 
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ous drive, quite _un- aj ete. W 3” Soe such sport as even the 
tiring out hunting, — Fyank H. Meads | RAIDER, RANSACK, STROLLER mm oS Soe 
and always in front : ; find hard to decry. 

of the pack. Beamish First, second, and third at the Puppy Show, 1936 PETER Woop. 











Royal Westminster and the Coronation, by J. G. Noppen. (Country 


Life, 8s. 6d) 

T atime when many books, of transitory value, are appear- 
ing on the subject of the Coronation, this authoritative 
work of Mr. Noppen’s is particularly welcome. As 
the title suggests, his book falls into two parts: in the 
first is outlined the history of Royal Westminster, Palace 

and Abbey; the second part surveys the form and order of the 
crowning of kings through the centuries. ‘In the story of 
English regality,’’ writes Mr. Noppen in the Introduction, ‘‘ Palace 
and abbey are inseparable ; both were originally purely royal, 
fostered by and largely at the expense of kings.’’ ‘The subsequent 
chapters prove that this was so. According to Osbert of Clare, 
Prior of Westminster in the twelfth century, the Abbey was founded 
by King Sebert in the early years of the seventh century, and 
St. Peter himself consecrated the church. The legend of the 
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THE CORONATION AND ITS SETTING 


A Review by BRIAN FITZGERALD 
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tion of the duties of the Great Officers of State, the Court of Claims, 
the Regalia, and anecdotes in connection with past coronations. 
The Earl Marshal has contributed a Preface to the book, which 
is lavishly illustrated. 








Europe in Arms, by Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d. net.) 
FEW days after Captain Liddell Hart’s book was published, 
Mr. Duff Cooper introduced the Army Estimates in what has 
been described as ‘‘a frank and constructive speech, seasoned by 
many concessions and confessions of obstinate difficulties.’’ If this 
description does the Secretary for War less than justice by suggest- 
ing that the Army Council have been brought with some difficulty 
to see the error ot some of their ways, the speech itself undoubtedly 
justifies the criticisms of Army policy that have been made by 
Captain Hart and others during the last few years. Readers of those 
chapters of Europe in Arms which deal with recruiting, re-armament, 
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miraculous consecration is told also by Sulcard, a monk of the 
Abbey about 1080, who, however, mentions “ a wealthy citizen ”’ 
as being the founder. The Abbey was re-built by Edward the 
Confessor ; his church, cruciform in plan, is generally believed 
to have been the first built in England in the Norman style. It 
was because of the reverence in which the Confessor’s memory 
was held that William the Conqueror chose to be crowned here, 


and 
But 


was 







thus set the fashion of coronations at the Confessor’s tomb. 
it is to Henry III that the Abbey is chiefly indebted, for it 
he who gave orders to Edward of Westminster to undertake, 



















at huge cost, the re-building of the whole church east of the 
nave. ‘The Palace at Westmins.er was built by William Rufus ; 
but the original Hall was different from that with which we are 
now familiar, and the hammer-beam roof was erected three hundred 
years later by Richard II. The first half of Mr. Noppen’s book 
is brought to a close with a useful guide to the history and archi- 
tecture of Westminster as it is to-day. The writer then goes on 
to describe the ceremony of coronation: the event around which 
the whole story of Westminster turns. There are four medizval 
editions of the English Coronation Service, the most important 
of which is the fourteenth century ‘‘ Liber Regalis,’’ a manuscript 
still preserved in the Chapter Library at Westminster. This 
service was used with little alteration until the time of James II ; 
further amendments have been made more recently. The chief 
omissions from the older procedure are the procession from the 
‘Tower to Westminster Palace, which took place on the day pre- 
ceding the crowning and was designed to show the new King 
to the largest possible number of his subjects; the procession 
from the Hall to the church ; and the banquet which followed the 
Coronation, which was last held at the crowning of George IV 
in 1821. Finally, Mr. Noppen devotes some pages to a considera- 
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(From “ Royal Westminster and the Coronation’’) 


and the attitude of the civilian towards the Army will gather how 
far certain very simple complaints are being met in the new 
Estimates. The decision to make the Territorial Army wait for 
modern equipment has been reversed. The cut in the grant 
to Territorial Associations will be restored, and also that to the 
Cadet Corps. As for the Regular Army, something is at last to 
be done to make it what Mr. Duff Cooper calls a “‘ pleasant and 
profitable career to educated men. 

These and many other aspects of Army policy are dealt with 
in detail by Captain Hart, but it need hardly be said that he does 
not confine himself to questions of recruiting for the Army. 
Looking on the present plight of Europe, he gives a comprehensive 
picture of the situation and describes the difficulties which confront 
those who in this country realise the importance of ideas and 
methods of warfare as compared with matters of mere material. 
If he does not give us detailed figures—that is impossible—so 
far as the armies and air forces of Europe are concerned, he gives 
us a very valuable impression as to what may be expected of their 
performance, if and when the moment arrives. He has certain 
definite ideas with regard to the next war, and fears that we may, 
as has so often happened before, merely be preparing for the last. 
He does not believe in the enormous “ totalitarian’’ armies of 
the Continent, which, he thinks, will break down from sheer 
top-heaviness and congestion of communications. So far as tactics 
are concerned, he is entirely unconvinced of the power of a modern 
army to attack in the face of the fire power of to-day, and thinks 
that the advantage will continue to lie with the defence. In these 
circumstances he is against our sending any “‘ expeditionary force ”’ 
(which would only be used for attack) to the Continent in case of 
war. Our army, he thinks, should be kept for the defence of 
the overseas Empire, and our commitments in Europe he would 
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entrust almost entirely to the Air Force. In this argument he 
obviously does not carry the Army Council with him, for Mr. 
Duff Cooper announced the official view that experience had 
proved the ‘absolute necessity of maintaining continuously an 
efficient Expeditionary Force and that any change in the Cardwell 
system was at present impracticable. The foundations of Army 
organisation could not, he added, be changed at the very moment 
when it was being rapidly modernised. ‘‘ Modernised for what, 
and how?’’ Captain Hart might well ask. Surely not for a 
repetition of 1914! 

Other aspects of Imperial strategy are dealt with in other 
parts of the book, which, taken altogether, is the most stimulating 
exposition of these vital questions which has appeared for years. 

Ww. E. &. 


The Man Wellington, by Muriel Wellesley. (Constable, 18s.) 

MISS WELLESLEY has written the life of the Duke of Wellington, 
her great-grand-uncle, from the accounts of contemporaries and from 
his official despatches and correspondence, which in the main are left 
to speak for themselves. Sufficient of the political and military history 
is given to explain the course of events, but the inevitable compre ssion 
does not always conduce to strict accuracy, as, for example, in the 
story of the Duke’s relations with the City Corporation. The history 
ot Wellington as a peacemaker after 1814 is rather brief. Nevertheless, 
the result is a clear and interesting study of his life and character, 
stressing the man rather than the soldier. It should be noted that the 
title does not indicate that Wellington’s career is carried down only 
to the withdrawal of the Army of Occupation from France in 1818. 
That behind his rather cold and aloof exterior was a man who filled 
many with devotion and admiration is amply borne out; but his 
soldiers, though regarding his presence almost as a guarantee of success, 
had not for him the same feelings as the French had for Napoleon. 
At times actions which he conceived to amount to dereliction of duty 
evoked punishment unduly harsh. In India, which he left when 
only thirty-six, he proved himself an excellent administrator and diplo- 
matist with a remarkable insight into the Oriental mind, even feeling 
himself capable of settling dissensions in the harem of the ex-Sultan of 
Mysore. The illustrations are excellent, and there is a long biblio- 
graphy. G. C. ME 
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Kingdom Come, by Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. RUPERT CROFT-COOKE’S Kingdom Come is a riper, better 
novel than ‘‘ Crusade,” his last book. Like its predecessor, it has a 
very definite idea—the idea, this time, of ‘ He’s a stranger; heave 
half a brick at his head ’’—but the theme is presented much more 
credibly. Rey Landel is a young man who has made a Noel Coward 
sort of success, and who tries to flee from his own staggering celebrity 
into a life of nature, primitive toil and simple emotion. The cleverest 
part of the idea is the effect that Rey’s mysterious advent has upon his 
neighbours in the remote Spanish village in the Andes where he attempts 
to settle, marry, and become an average human being. The attempt 
ends in failure; but the interest of the book lies in the psychological 
analysis of the failure, in the character drawing of the villagers, and 
in the tense closing scenes on the mountain. The book’s weakness is 
that Rey himself does not become an individual to us, but remains 
a type, so that we are not able to feel anything particular about his 
love affair with the girl Sancha. V.H 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

Richard Aldington presents 
a portrait 


Very Heaven, by Richard Aldington. 
WHAT a pity it is that in his novels Mr. 
us with a portrait of himself as a gentleman in a temper 
that insists on obtruding itself above his plot, his characters, his ad- 
mirable sincerity and idealism, and his poet’s ability to write. It has 
happened again in Very Heaven, and we can only record the fact sadly. 
He is not Mr. Aldington in the background, causing life to pass before 
us with the objectivity of art, but Mr. Aldington very much in the 
foreground, ‘telling us and _ better-telling us’’ about things with 
violent subjectivity. Even those of us who are by nature and conviction 
most in agreement with the most revolutionary of his sentiments must 
admit with dismay that this is hardly the way to make either converts 
or novels. But it is the greatest of pities, for there is so much in Very 
Heaven that is worth reading and ponde ring. V.t. FF. 


FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

A CARDINAL OF THE Mepici, by Mrs. Hicks Beach (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s.); Lerrers To A FRIEND, by Winifred Holtby 
(Collins, 1os. 6d.); DrsiGN, by Percy E. Nobbs (Oxford University 
Press, 30s.); RUSSIAN SPRING, by Peter Stucley (Selwyn and Blount, 
12s. 6d.): THE GREATEST PAGES OF AMERICAN Humour, selected by 


A SELECTION 


Stephen Leacock (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) Fiction : Wr Are Nor Aone, 
by James Hilton (Macmillan, 6s.); THe Man Wuo Wasn’t THERE, 
by Anthony Gilbert (Crime Club, 7s. 6d.): Down To THE Sea, by 


Shalimar (Blackwood, §s.) 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


PICTURES TO DICKENS 


O attempt something in the nature of a review of a 
prospectus is, in Sam Weller’s words, “ rayther a 
rum go,” but then, this engaging little book, Nonesuch 
Dickensiana, is very unlike an ordinary prospectus ; 
it is a retrospectus as well, and it is with that part of 
it that I am chiefly concerned. Nobody can doubt that the new 
edition of Dickens planned by the Nonesuch Press will be a 
delight to the bibliophile, especially as it is to be illustrated 
only from the original plates, whether steel or wood blocks, 
which have been safely and romantically reposing, some of 
them for a hundred years, in the care of Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. That, however, which I want, with respectful 
admiration, to take as my text is Mr. Arthur Waugh’s most 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Dickens and His Illustrators.” 

There is, I think, one thing that will strike with a fresh 
surprise even those who fancy that they have a good working 
knowledge of Dickens. What a number of illustrators he had 
in his own lifetime, and ‘“ most of them,” as Mr. Bayham 
Badger would remark, “ highly distinguished men!” Cruick- 
shank, Seymour, Phiz, Buss (of brief and luckless memory), 
Cattermole, Maclise, Stanfield, John Leech, Dicky Doyle, 
Tenniel, Fred Walker, Marcus Stone, and Luke Fildes—that 
is a long list, and, even so, not a complete one. To be sure, 
some of them did not contribute a great deal ; Maclise only, 
I think, one or two frontispieces to Christmas Stories, and Doyle 
some vignettes for them. Some of them, too, have left little 
impression on our minds; for myself, I hardly remember 
Marcus Stone’s pictures at all ; and Cattermole’s in Barnaby 
Rudge and The Old Curiosity Shop seem to me, though I may 
be quite wrong, “‘ drawd too architectooralooral.” Still, there 
is that long roll of illustrious names, and the fact that we are a 
little surprised at it, and that we shall probably continue to think 
of Phiz as almost the sole illustrator of Dickens, is the highest 
compliment we can pay to the memory of that remarkable 
artist. 

Phiz, naturally, plays a leading part in Mr. Waugh’s paper, 
and we come near to feeling heart-broken when we reach the 
parting of the ways between him and Dickens. It happened 
at an unfortunate time, when Dickens’s domestic affairs had 
come to a crisis and he was more than usually near the end of 
his nervous tether. ‘‘ He was,” says Mr. Waugh, “ restless to 
the last degree. He wanted change everywhere. He would 
go back to his old publishers, but it must be under new con- 
ditions. So Chapman and Hall were restored to favour ; but 
Phiz, he decided, must follow Mrs. Dickens into exile.’’ Phiz 
was horribly hurt at being supplanted by young Marcus Stone, 
but in his anger he got in one thrust, if only obliquely, that 





must have given him a bitter satisfaction. ‘‘ Dickens probably 
thinks,” he wrote, “ that a new hand would give his old puppets 
a fresh look.” We are not told whether Dickens saw that letter 
—I presume that he did not. If he had seen it, how it would 
have stung him! ‘“ Old puppets ’’—the words had just that 
little bit of truth in them to make them hardest to bear, for 
imagination was beginning to flag and having to be whipped to 
its work. Phiz by that one sentence would have had an ample 
revenge—that is, if he had wanted it ; but Mr. Waugh says that 
he “ bore no lasting malice.” 

If Dickens had given the artist his immortality, Phiz had had 
to work and suffer for it. Dickens could be full of generous 
and delightful praise for his illustrators, especially in early days ; 
but he could be a very exigent and sometimes captious critic 
as well. Some of the instances in which he was hard to please 
may strike us to-day with a certain irony. He was perturbed 
in his mind about Seymour’s picture of ‘“ The Dying Clown,” 
since he believed that interpolated story would make “ a sensa- 
tion.”” To-day experienced readers of Pickwick merely skip 
that story and pass on to the entry of Lieutenant ‘T'appleton 
and Dr. Slammer. He made Cruickshank redraw the final 
picture of Rose and Harry Maylie in Oliver Twist. ‘To-day 
we can still shiver with excitement over the ‘“ dark strength , 
of Cruickshank’s Fagin and Bill Sikes, but who cares a pin about 
Rose and Harry Maylie ? Phiz did not escape these agitations. 
Dickens, no doubt, could see in his own mind, with extra- 
ordinary clarity, exactly what he wanted ; he saw the scenes in 
his books like the scenes in a play, and he grew impatient with 
the illustrator if he could not see them too. It was sometimes 
Forster who had to bear the first shock of this impatience and 
pass it on to Phiz, probably in a mild and diluted form. ‘‘ Good 
Heavens !”” Dickens wrote to Forster, a propos of Little Paul 
and Mrs. Pipchin, “‘ In the commonest and most literal con- 
struction of the text it is all wrong. Indeed, I think 
he does better without the text; for then the notion is made 
easy to him in a short description, and he can’t help taking it 
in.” A little while before he had been asking whether Phiz 
ever would understand the kind of man that was wanted for 
Mr. Dombey. ‘The artist had thereupon sent him a choice of 
seventeen Dombeys and one had been approved. ‘ Well, 
that’s a blessin’,”” he must have said, as ‘Tony Weller did when, 
at last, Mr. Peter Magnus was satisfied that the leather hat-box 
was in the boot. 

Mr. Waugh is particularly interesting about the final cause 
of Dickens’s dissatisfaction with Phiz. Briefly, he says that it 
lay in the “ dark plates,” particularly in Bleak House, since he 
thought that Phiz was giving too free a play to his own 

























































































was so, it was, as Mr. Waugh points out, Dickens’s own fault, 
for Bleak House is full of a lurid and rather melodramatic atmo- 
sphere, of which Dickens was a supreme master, and his illustrator 
faithfully followed his mood. For myself, I confess to a particular 





imagination, doing too much justice to his own power of suggest- 
ing atmosphere and too little to the author’s characters. If this must have his own feelings on the subject. I can only say that 
personally I am fond of the pictures in the books which I first 
read with them; in those which I first read unillustrated I do 
not in the least feel the want of pictures, and sometimes even 
mildly resent them when I see them. That Phiz cannot, at 
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Everyone 


affection for those melodramatic pictures in Bleak House. “‘ The any rate, be disregarded is shown by one amusing example 


Ghost’s Walk,” ‘Tom All Alone’s ” 
in the Roman ” are magnificent in their darkling way, and made 
the flesh creep most agreeably. 
Dorrit, in particular ‘“* Making Off” 
sinister avenue of trees, and a flying figure in the foreground. 

It is generally admitted that Phiz showed something like 
genius in keeping step, as it were, with Dickens’s moods and 
in holding the balance truly between the reality and the elfishness 
of his characters. And yet how much, if at all, do we depend 
on his pictures ? Perhaps that question opens up the altogether 


and ‘ 


So do some plates in Little 
a night sky, a black, 


‘A New Meaning’ given by Mr. Waugh. 


had its keel in the air. 


and the top was roofed in. 


In David Copperfield he drew Mr. 
Peggotty’s boat upside down, and from that day to this nearly 
everyone has believed that Mr. Peggotty lived in a boat that 
1 was so sure of it that, though I have 
read the book innumerable times, I had to turn to the text before 
I could quite believe Mr. Waugh. Of course, he was right. 
There it is in black and white. The boat stood on its keel 
Not that I care; the author can 
say what he likes ; I shall stick to the picture, which is too old 
a friend to desert at this time of day. B. D. 


THE FIGHTING FISH OF SIAM 


O other fish holds a 

position analogous to 

that of the little fight- 

ing fish of Siam. It 

plays two entirely 
separate réles—that of an Occi- 
dental aquarium pet, and that 
of an Oriental animal pugilist, 
the one having its inception 
less than fifty years ago, the 
other dating from remote 
antiquity. 

In Siam the fights between 
these fish, which are held under 
recognised rules and are super- 
intended by qualified umpires, 
are still as popular there to-day 
as was cock fighting in this 
country a hundred years ago. 

The Far East has ever been 
the home of deliberately staged 
animal fights, combats between 
elephants, rams, etc., still having 
many votaries. Even to-day the 
fish fights are promoted with 
time-honoured pomp and cere- 
mony. The “ ring’’ consists 
of a glass bowl suspended from 
a rafter so that it swings some 
four feet from the floor. The 
promoters, backers, bookies, 








A MALE FIGHTING FISH 


tatters, so that at the close of a 
round even the winner is seldom 
able to fight again, and is only 
fit to be relegated to the stud. 

Considered in its natural 
environment, that of a wild fish 
frequenting the irrigation ditches 
of paddy fields, etc., the fish is 
of considerable interest to the 
naturalist. It belongs to the 
family of Labyrinthic fishes, 
which includes the famous so- 
called climbing perch, the 
Gouramis, and the Paradise fish. 
The labyrinth from which these 
fish take their name consists of 
internal ramifications on either 
side of the head and covered 
by the skull bones and gill 
covers. The said labyrinth 
being an accessory breathing 
apparatus enables the fish to 
sustain long droughts, and in 
the case of the climbing perch 
even to make lengthy overland 
journeys, the fish for the time 
being entirely independent of 
water. The fighting fish is not 
given to such journeys, but is 
still exceedingly hardy, and 
flourishes in almost stagnant 


touts, arrange themselves round the bowl, seated on benches or water. It is two to three inches long, and the male exhibits brilliant 


cushions, while deck-chairs accommodate the non-professional 


patrons of this sport. 


In olden times betting was carried on to extravagant lengths. 
** Fans ’’ would not only stake all their property upon the issue 
of the fight, but as a last desperate effort to revive their broken 
fortunes would even pledge their personal liberty, the loser, 


with his wives and 
children some- 
times, serving a 
term of slavery in 
the service of the 
winner by way of 
paying off his 
obligations. Under 
a recent and more 
enlightened 
Government _ this 
last form of re- 
deeming a pledge 
has been made 
illegal. The fight 
itself is sufficiently 
lurid apart from 
the general pan- 
demonium which 
rages while it is in 
progress, 

The _ contest- 
ants are placed by 
means of small 
nets in the “‘ring”’ 
and almost in- 
stantly they engage. 
With gill covers 
and every fin fully 
extended the 
belligerents close 
with each other, 
each tearing the 
rival’s fins to 


Pip 


At first they make a few quiet parries, the males spreading out their fins and 


metallic colourings which become greatly intensified under any 


unusual stimulus, such as the presence of a rival male. 
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TWO FISH MEET IN COMBAT 


showing off the most wonderful colours 








The fighting fish’s courtship is of a tempestuous nature. 
The male glows with vivid tints as though illuminated from 
within ; the large gill covers are extended at right angles to the 
head, and the vivid red gills become much in evidence. Thus 


displayed, he 
flaunts his charms 
before the female, 
showing feverish 
desire to win her 
approbation. 
Should she be 
backward in suc- 
cumbing to his 
charms, he seizes 
her fins or chases 
her with such 
fury that she may 
even leap out of 
the water in her 
efforts to evade 
him. As a rule, 
however, she 
eventually suc- 
cumbs to his fiery 
blandishments, 
which, however, 
are not. usually 
indulged in until 
he has prepared a 
home or, at least, 
a cradle for his 
prospective bride. 

The cradle or 
nest is some inches 
in length and 
consists of a 
strongly knit raft 
of bubbles, each 
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bubble being blown separately 
by the indefatigable male. The 
bubbles are rendered into a 
firm and compact mass _ by 
means of a sticky saliva which 
is ejected at the same time or 
shortly after the bubbles are 
blown. 

The home prepared and the 
bride won, the bridegroom pro- 
pels the fish of his choice vio- 
lently towards the nest and for 
a short while embraces her with 
his body. Eventually he takes 
up a position beneath her and 
ensures fertilisation of the eggs, 
which are ejected one by one and, 
being heavier than the water, 
sink down towards the waiting 
male. The eggs are not, as a 
rule, allowed to reach the bottom 
or tank floor. Long before they 
can reach it, each is caught by 
the male in his mouth and, 
having received a coating of 
adhesive mucous, is_ inserted 
into the frothy and iridescent 
matrix of the nest. The incuba- 
tory period is remarkably short, 
the eggs usually hatching in 
about two days. This period is 
an anxious one for the male, 
whose energies are largely de- 
voted to keeping his recently 
beloved at a safe distance, the 
lady’s appetite urging her to 
make cannibalistic onslaughts 
upon her own progeny. Once 
the young are safely hatched, 
maternal duties are redoubled. 
Fry which fall out of the nest 
or deliberately wander from it 
are rounded up by the father 
and taken into the custody of his 
mouth, and gently but firmly 
reinstated with other members 
of the nursery. These duties 
are carried out unfailingly until 
the young are able to fend for 
themselves. 

As an aquarium pet, the 
fighting fish’s attractions will be 
obvious. Since the fish is easily 
bred in captivity, recent years 
have seen a great reduction in 
its price, a good pair being now 
obtainable for less than tos. 
To the breeder the fighting 
fish offers unlimited possibilities, 
since endless changes can be 
rung upon the many colour 
varieties, and a constant series 
of mutations is thus obtainable 
by selection. 

The tank water should be 
kept at a temperature of a little 
over 70 Fahr. The young 
should first be given a diet of 
infusoria, later graduating 
through such eatables as “ water 
fleas’’ (Cyclops and Daphnia) 
to a more substantial régime of 
blood worms and finely chopped 
liver. 

In the Aquarium of the 
London Zoo, where a_ large 
collection of fighting fish is 
always displayed in the Tropical 
Fresh Water Hall, it is found 
advisable to give each male a 
tank to itself or, where space 
will not permit, to divide a 
single tank into several compart- 
ments by means of a _ glass 
partition. Once a male attains 
to months of discretion—and 
pugnacity—the slightest stimu- 
lus will rouse his fighting spirit. 
Not only the proximity of 
another male, but a _ mirror, 
watch glass, or even a white 
handkerchief may make the tiny 
pugilist see red, and display 
ferocious and dauntless courage 
worthy of a better cause. 

E. G. BOouLENGER. 
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THE “ KNOCK-OUT” 





MALE FIGHTING FISH BUILDING NEST OF BUBBLES ON THE SURFACE OF 
THE WATER 
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Lake House has been described in COUNTRY LIFE of March 27th and April 3rd. The management of the 3,000-acre estate 
presents such interesting and unusual features that a description takes the place this week of our usual Country Home. 
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LAKE HOUSE AND VILLAGE, 


N 1813, Thomas Davis, in his report to the Board of 

Agriculture on the agriculture of Wiltshire, commented 

on the fact that the property in South Wiltshire was in 

few hands. The owners of the great estates in the district 

were noblemen who resided at their ancient family seats 
for at least half the year, surrounded by their own well cultivated 
lands. It was the custom then for part of the land to be farmed 
by the owners, part being in plantations; but most of the 
land was held by tenants at rack rents. Things have changed 
greatly in many parts of the country, but farming in South 
Wiltshire is still very much what it was in the days when Davis 
made his observations. Indeed, it was in a sense refreshing to 
be allowed the opportunity of viewing once again a system of 
agriculture that is becoming 
less common, and which is only 
possible because landowners 
having a regard for their pro- 
perty insist on the maintenance 
of the old traditions. 

The estate that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bailey farms at Lake 
now amounts to about 3,000 
acres. The history of the 
farming in this part of the 


country in recent years does 
not make pleasant reading. 
Colonel Bailey started with 


700 acres, being forced to farm 
it because it was in such a bad 
state when bought that it was 
impossible to let it. ‘Two other 
farms have since been added, 
so that there is now a great 
expanse of countryside in hand. 
To the stranger this sounds a 
lot, but much of the land is 
breezy downland, with a thin 
chalk soil well endowed with 
flints, but with no pretensions 
to high fertility. In point of 
fact, it is only possible . to 
cultivate this land by a system 
of husbandry that many regard 
as too expensive to justify in 
these days, v7z., by the aid of 
a folded flock. 

It is typical of the farms 
in this part of the country that 
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AVON VALLEY, FROM THE DOWNS 


horses and men in order to get to their work. Presumably, 
this was the outcome of the old open-field system of husbandry, 
together with the fact that villages were set down near a sure 
supply of fresh water. Typical of the buildings on the farms 
are an abundance of barns and stables, both testifying to the 
significance of arable interests in the history of the countryside. 
Barns and stables hardly retain their old meanings, for the 
introduction of portable threshing machines and mechanisation 
in general has made it possible to stack corn close to where it 
is grown and to dispense with many of the horses that were 
kept formerly on these farms. 

Colonel Bailey’s arable interests amount to about 1,200 acres, 
which are worked on a modified four-course rotation. This 
is commonly : 

First year——wheat. 
Second year—winter oats or 
barley. 
Third year—seeds on _ half; 
roots, principally kale, on half. 
Fourth year—roots (rape and 
turnips). 
It will be observed that this 
rotation is one that allows for 
the needs of a folded flock, 
while the fact that the land is 
light and easily managed makes 
it possible to introduce catch 
crops, together with other for- 
age crops like vetches. The 
arable land quickly dries out 
after rain, although in the 
present year work is very much 
behind by reason of the almost 
unbroken wet weather that has 


been experienced since the 
beginning of the year. The 
arable policy on this farm 


centres around the needs of 
two flocks of about 700 breed- 
ing ewes. Sheep have been 
regarded as an integral part of 
Wiltshire downland farming 
for generations. The golden 
hoof is a very real thing in 
this scheme of farming, for 
sheep are the means of manur- 
ing the land and treading the 
soil so that water does not 
pass too quickly through it. 
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the villages, so that great dis- THE BELFRY OF THE “HOME MARKET,” This part of the country has 
tances have to be covered by WOODFORD seen its changes in the class of 
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WILMOT DANISH-TYPE HOUSES FOR BACON PIGS 


sheep kept. More than a century ago 
there was the native Wiltshire Horn 
breed, which was gradually replaced by 
the Hampshire Down breed. Now 
there are more changes promised, for 
it is suggested by some that the Hamp- 
shires have outlived their usefulness in 
an age when a closer study is being 
made of the economics of farming. 
Colonel Bailey has got to the half-way 
stage in the matter of sheep. He is 
keeping to the traditional pure-bred 
Hampshire in one flock, but he has a 
second flock that is cross-bred. And 
the cross is interesting, too, for the ewes 
are out of Cheviots by a Hampshire 
ram. ‘These are smaller sheep than the 
Hampshires, but, in the words of their 
shepherd, they eat less than Hampshires 
and are kept more cheaply. It is, 
perhaps, difficult to compare them 
accurately, for the Hampshires lamb 
down at the beginning of the year and 
the cross-breds in late February. ‘They 
thus serve two different sets of con- 
ditions, but in passing it is of interest 
to mention that there has been a great 
importation of north country sheep into 
THE BUTCHER’S SHOP IN THE “HOME MARKET” this county, especially for running on 
the grassy downs. These particular 
cross-breds are, therefore, being pro- 
duced in such numbers that it becomes 
an easy matter to draw in fresh stock 
year by year. It is not all plain sailing 
in arable sheep-farming, however. 
Seasons have a marked influence. ‘Thus 
the ewes have not had a dry back 
since the autumn, and the results 
have not been so satisfactory, which 
can be readily imagined. ‘This is 
reflected in a higher rate of mortality 
and less satisfactory thriving by the 
lambs. 

There is another venture which is 
more novel than the ewe flock, and that 
is a herd of approximately one hundred 
breeding sows which are folded on this 
same downland. Colonel Bailey’s pig- 
breeding experiences conform to those 
of most other people who have taken up 
pigs, so one is not surprised at the 
present development. At the start, 
indoor pig-breeding was attempted, but 
it only led to great disappointment and 
losses, especially through scour in young 
pigs. ‘This in turn caused attention to 
be transferred to an outdoor breeding 
section, but with a definite part to play 
* Country Life”? in the control of soil fertility. The 


THE GROCERY DEPARTMENT sows are run on high-lying downland, 
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FARROWING HUTS FOR PIGS ON THE HIGH DOWNLAND 


and are allowed to do as much rooting as they choose. Then, and has followed top-crossing with Large White boars obtained 
about ten days before farrowing, they are put into their farrowing- — from Histon. The financial results of this commercial section 
hut, which has a run attached. These farrowing huts stretch are held to be satisfactory, while the grading results under the 
across the downland pasture, and are moved two or three times pig scheme have shown a good percentage of bonus pigs. It 
a week by tractor, according to the state of the ground. It is is of interest to mention that one standard ration is fed, which 
interesting to note that once a sow goes into a hut, the pigman _ consists of 40 per cent. weatings, 35 per cent. barley meal, 
never bothers about her, 15 per cent. flaked maize, 
and she is left to farrow and 10 per cent. fish 
on her own’ without ; meal. One exception 
interference. The re- is made for smaller pigs 
sults of this system of in that the allowance of 
breeding are quite sound, fish meal is reduced. 
while the contribution With pigs kept on this 
to soil fertility is con- scale, it is found essen- 
sidered to be entirely tial to have a_ ftood- 
satisfactory. ‘Thus I saw mixing machine, a piece 
a splendid crop of thou- of equipment that is 
sand-headed kale follow- deserving of wider use 
ing downland pasture on the average farm. 
ploughed up after pigs It might be assumed 
had passed over it. that, with such exten- 
Pigs and_ sheep sive arable interests, 
together dominate the mechanisation would be 
stock-breeding interests. a feature of this farm ; 
The pigs have tended but Colonel Bailey 
to assume greater signifi- maintains a select stud 
cance because of the of Suffolk horses. ‘The 
possibilities under the original purchase of 
bacon scheme. It was pee ; a these was made from 
interesting to see the SUFFOLK HORSES PROVIDE ALL MOTIVE POWER Lord Radnor in 1930, 
use that had been made and they have given 
of surplus barns and stables that have been converted to house such satisfaction that they have been added to, the present horse- 
pigs that are being fed for bacon. Considerable reliance has stock totalling nineteen head ; while a stallion is kept and does 
been placed on Wilmot equipment in the scheme of conversion, a certain amount of travelling in the district. ‘These beautiful 
while there are also two Wilmot Danish type houses that are chestnuts are ideal farmers’ horses, though it was interesting 
giving good results. Colonel Bailey is not breeding pure-bred _ to hear that local farmers consider them too expensive to buy. 
pigs, but he started off with Large White-Large Black crosses, | A good Suffolk is worth a lot of money these days,’ which says 
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LAKE VILLAGE GREEN, WITH OLD FARM BUILDINGS CONVERTED TO VARIOUS PURPOSES 


























































































much for their virtues. Suffolks have 
never looked back since their magnifi- 
cent display in the Royal Show ring at 
Ipswich. At a time when there is some 
discussion as to whether the Suffolk is 
as good a horse as the Percheron, it 
might be mentioned that Colonel Bailey 
started with Percherons, but had no 
luck with them. 

The cattle-breeding interests are 
centred on a small herd of Guernseys, 
while there is a separate section con- 
cerned with the keeping of Irish heifers 
that run on the downs, and are sold out 
as they calve down. The Guernseys 
have to serve several purposes, such as 
the supply of milk, cream and butter 
for the needs of Lake House, while the 
surplus is sold in the district retail. 

The development of a retail busi- 
ness in connection with the running 
of an estate is quite a feature of Colonel 
Bailey’s activities. ‘This not only covers 
milk, but also meat and groceries, etc. 
Milk is put up in cartons, and pur- 
chasers appear to like this form of milk 
packing. In some districts the cartons have not taken on, 
since people tend to prefer bottles ; but here it is a question 
of consumers preferring the cartons to the old-fashioned 
method of loose handling. The meat side of the business 
is supplied by the farm so far as the pork and sheep 
requirements are concerned ; but beef cattle are bought in one 
or other of the local markets, a preference being extended to 
Devons. Apparently there is not much money to be made 
out of sheep and pigs at present prices, but there is plenty of 
money to be made out of retailing beef. This is rather interesting 
in view of ruling prices for fat cattle. It should be mentioned 
that the sausage trade has been developed to such a degree that 
1,500lb. a week are being made. The weekly turnover consists 
of four prime beef cattle, twenty to twenty-five sheep, and 
ten pigs. ‘The expense involved in running a big country house 
makes a further development doubly attractive, in that Colonel 
Bailey buys all his requirements through his own village store. 
One can imagine many similar estates where such an innovation 
could prove profitable. It is quite useful also from the farming 
standpoint, in that the store absorbs a regular quantity of 
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VILLAGE HALL: A CONVERTED BARN 


produce, though it is incapable of handling all the pigs that 
are produced. The turnover in the store amounts to about 
£15,000 a year. 

The agricultural interests at Lake are well mixed. Poultry 
are kept under the laying battery system. There are some who 
regard this development of keeping fowls in cages as being 
unsatisfactory, on the grounds that they are not as contented as 
birds allowed free range. There is no evidence that fowls 
dislike this system of management, and as I went into the laying 
battery house, which holds several hundreds of laying hens, 
it was only to be greeted with a chorus of contentment. One 
can intensify poultry-farming practice by this system, and it is 
being followed widely, though it must be recognised that, to 
be really efficient, attention has to be paid to the type of house 
in which the fowls are kept, especially as adequate ventila- 
tion is essential. There is no actual incubating of chickens 
done, since these are purchased at the day-old stage and raised 
in brooder houses. 

Some four hundred acres of the estate consist of water 

meadows and good pastures. In this part of Wiltshire 
irrigation has been a notable feature of farming in 
the valleys that lie between the high-lying downs. 
Its inception dates back to about 1700, and it is of 
interest that it developed during that same period 
that sheep folding as we know it to-day was instituted. 
There is an art in the management of water meadows, 
and the underlying principles are the capacity to 
cover land with water and drain it off at will. It is 
known, for example, that land subject to flooding 
is increased in fertility, provided it is not covered 
with water for too long a period. It has been asserted 
that the water-meadow system establishes what is 
virtually a ‘“‘ hot-bed for grass,” and this is not far 
from the truth. In the old days these water-meadows 
provided the ewe flock in the spring of the year 
with that early bite of grass that is so helpful to ewes 
and lambs alike—for grass has no equal in the matter 
of keeping up the milk yields. Unfortunately, the 
War was responsible for causing many of the 
existing water-meadows to fall into disuse, and 
this in general is true of the conditions on Colonel 
Bailey’s property. Instead of being subjected to 
controlled irrigation as in the old days, they are now 
largely} in) dry pastures, on account of the expense 
of upkeep. 
‘+> There is something that is very fascinating 
about the farms in this part of the country. The 
agriculture may not be intensive, but it is associ- 
ated with a countryside that is not disturbed by the 
encroachments of industry or even of growing 
populations. There yet remains wide open downland, 
and, on the boundaries of Colonel Bailey’s estate, 
Mr. J. V. Rank’s racehorses in training complete 
a picture that one likes to see. One feels that this 
country would be the poorer for the disappearance 
of the horse, while one also feels that even the smell 
of the sheep-fold possesses virtues in this particular 
setting. H. G. Rosinson. 
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WENDY, THE TAME BADGER 


T was with great interest that I 
read the article by the Marchioness 
of Tweeddale describing her two 
pet badgers, and I would like to 
relate the experiences I had in 

taming a single badger cub. 

Wendy was dug out of an earth in 
Breconshire on March 22nd, 1933, and 
was the only sow in a litter of three. She 
weighed 2lb. 8 oz., and, as she had her 
eyes open, must have been about a 
fortnight old. She was the prettiest and 
most lovable of wee things, with her 
fluffy black and white coat and her way 
of lying curled up in a ball with her blunt 
nose tucked away under her four hand- 
like paws and her tail. For a baby 
creature she had an enormous appetite, 
and drank a full-sized bottle of Lactol, 
or warm milk, without even a pause for 
breath. Whenever she was hungry— 
which was very often—she uttered a 
high-pitched and piercing chatter which 
much more resembled the cry of a bird 
than that of an animal. 

It was four weeks before I could 
get her to take solid food, and then I 
started her with a lump of raw meat, 
at which she would suck for hours. 
Afterwards I had no difficulty; she would 
eat nearly anything. The one meal of the day I gave her at night, 
and this consisted chiefly of bread and milk and meat. She really 
liked a rabbit or bird better than butcher’s meat, and her favourite 
delicacies were chocolate and raisins. She was also fond of cakes 
and puddings, and when she was out she liked to grub for certain 
roots and to look for snails, which she crunched up with their 
shells. It was very amusing to watch her sit up to lick the ripe 
blackberries off the bramble bushes ; and yet she would not eat 
any other kind of fruit. During the summer her appetite was 
huge, but through the winter she ate very little, though she did 
not hibernate. 

Directly Wendy started to run about, she lost her baby voice, 
and no other call took its place. Two boar badgers which I 
once had always made a gurgling sound, very similar to the noise 
made by water running out of a narrow-necked bottle ; but Wendy 
remained silent, save for occasional snorts. When full-grown 
she was a beautiful animal ; she weighed nearly 4olb., and had no 
offensive smell about her. 

I often let her romp round the garden, and she was most 
entertaining to watch. As she became excited, all the hair on 
her body, from her shoulders backwards, stood right up on end, 
making her look rather like a large hedgehog ; and she galloped 
up and down, chased her tail and ran round in circles. She 
often had collisions as she raced along, and even turned somer- 
saults, which was all part of the game! She also loved to play 
with dogs, and our schnauzer Cybi was her great friend. They 
wrestled and bit, and chased each other round and round the trees 
in the garden, and, though Wendy was the quicker, with her light- 
ning turns and snaky twists, she was always very gentle, and only 
gave Cybi playful nips in the legs. 

When I was in the garden, Wendy followed me round, and 
sometimes she spent a morning in the house. When she was 
little she would follow me anywhere, either into the village or 
up in the country ; but she had the uncomfortable habit of keeping 
between my feet! As she grew up she would follow me in the 
country ; but in the village, or if she were frightened by a strange 
noise, I had to keep her on a lead, or otherwise she would bolt 
straight home. One afternoon she accompanied me to a children’s 
cricket match, where she played with all the children, and very 
quickly discovered the refreshment tent ! 

Wendy often went in a car and enjoyed resting head her on the 
open window to sniff the breeze. I have even taken her by train, 
when she sat perfectly quiet between my feet. Naturally, she loved 
to dig, and would make a hole three feet long in half an hour. After 
digging all day she made one very deep earth, but she came out 
when I called her. Wendy really did know her own name, and 
she showed great affection for me. After I had been playing with 
1er ears, or perhaps rubbing the top of her nose, she would gently 
vite my hand, or take my fingers into her mouth; and when I held 
ler in my arms, she snuggled her nose against my cheek or neck. 

But when she was just over two years old, tragedy came. 
‘n May, my work suddenly took me away from home for 
everal months, and two days after my departure she escaped. 
she was seen determinedly trotting up the garden and squeezing 
hrough the hedge on to the open hillside, and, though a prolonged 
earch was made, she could not be found. A few days later a 
1ear-by farmer saw a badger in the early afternoon eating a 
‘abbit in a field; he was pleased, for the rabbits on his land 
vere sO numerous as to be a pest. But she was not seen again. 
she left absolutely no trace of her whereabouts ; it was impossible 
o know what had become of her, and we all thought that her 
ate would for ever remain an unsolved mystery. 

Then last December the most remarkable incident of her 
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whole life occurred ; after eighteen months 
of wild life she returned to civilisation—to 
die! Fortunately, she chose the house 
of a friend: a house situated right in 
the country. In the grounds there are 
some inhabited badger setts, but between 
this place and my home there is some 
twelve miles of mountainous country, 
crossed by several roads and a small river. 
Inthe night my friends heard an animal 
round the house ; it knocked over some 
bottles in the backyard. When the maid 
went into the drawing-room at 7.30 a.m. 
the next morning she was startled to see 
the face of a badger pressed against the 
French window. She quickly fetched 
her employers, and when they opened 
the front door the badger tried to get 
into the house. Itseemed very tame, and 
was most persistent in its efforts to enter. 
Supposing the animal to be mine, they 
shut her up in a stable and sent for me 
but I was unable to get there until late 
in the afternoon. 

Of course, I recognised Wendy ; but 
alas! she could not recognise me. She 
was paralysed in her hindquarters, and 
was unconscious with her suffering, ap- 
pearing to be in great internal pain. I 
took her home, but could do nothing for 
her, and in a few hours she was dead. I could not find the cause 
of her death; there were no external injuries, and a post-mortem 
examination revealed nothing. Wendy must have remembered 
the kindness she had always had from human beings, and in her 
sickness she returned to them to seek help. Sonta C. HILL. 


KISS AT SIX 
MONTHS OLD 


THE THREE YEAR OLDS 
OF THE SEASON 


NEWMARKET’S CRAVEN MEETING 


STANDING marvel is the amount of money that is 
literally thrown away by people who, either by intention 
or deliberation, allow horses to remain in races for 
which they can have no possible chance. Forfeit had 
to be declared last week for the Derby, and the owners 
of seventy-seven colts and one filly allowed them to remain in 
the race on payment of another 25 sovs. each. Owners entered 
315 yearlings for the Derby in the first week of November, 1935 ; 
but in July of last year it was discovered that 135 of these were 
likely to prove ducks instead of swans, so they were taken out on 
payment of the minor forfeit of 5 sovs. ‘There was a chance to 
escape last week on payment of 25 sovs., and the owners of 102 
did so. But the owners of seventy-eight others stood fast. ‘They 
have still one more chance. They can escape on the ‘Tuesday 
before the race on payment of 50 sovs., but if they remain in after 
that they have to pay the full cost of running, which is 100 sovs. 
A few of these have never seen a racecourse, and probably a few 
never will, or, if they do, it will be in humble company. ‘There 
have been a few cases of horses that have never run until the 
Derby, and won it. The most famous of them all is Amato, 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s ‘‘ Epsom pony.’”’ He walked from 
The Durdans to Epsom racecourse, won the Derby of 1838, 
and that was the first and the last appearance he ever made on a 
racecourse. He never even had the chance to make up at the 
stud for what he might have lost on the course, for he died not 
long after his exploit; and yet the son of Velocipede, who is 
commonly stated to have stood no more than 15h. high, beat a 
big field for the Derby, including Lord George Bentinck’s Grey 
Momus, who finished third, Colonel Peel’s Ion dividing the pair. 
Lord Jersey’s chestnut colt Middleton, who won the Derby 
in 1825, had also never seen a racecourse before he went to Epsom, 
but something was known to someone about his merit, for he started 
favourite at 7 to 4. Blair Athol had not run before he came from 
Malton to Epsom to win the Derby of 1864 for William I’Anson ; 
but he was no outsider, and the North would have been greatly 
surprised if Stockwell’s son had not won. ‘There was no fluke 
about that success, for when he went to Doncaster he beat General 
Peel in the St. Leger by exactly the same distance that he had 
beaten him in the Derby—two lengths. Only once that season 
did Blair Athol lose, and that was in the Great Yorkshire Stakes 
at York, when “ Parson ’’ Launde’s Miner, receiving 7lb., finished 
a length in front of him. The last colt that won the Derby entering 
a first racecourse appearance was Merry Hampton in 1887. He 
had no past and very little future, either as a racehorse or as a 
sire; Kilwarlin beat him in the St. Leger after losing an uncon- 
scionable amount of ground. Mr. Abington took him to Paris, and 
he was beaten a long way in the Grand Prix. ‘The following year 
he only had one race, the City and Suburban, for which he started 
favourite with 8st. rolb. and finished unplaced. 
Some of the fillies that have won the Derby have been as 







































































freakish as some of the colts that won there on their first appear- 
ance. There has been nothing in living memory so remarkable 
as the success of Signorinetta in 1908, and, what is more, she went 
on and won the Oaks two days later. ‘Tagalie, the last filly to win, 
in 1912, was a useful three year old, but the rest of her record, 
apart from that memorable afternoon, is not a remarkable one. 
Great fillies like Sceptre and La Fleche have been beaten in the 
Derby, and Shotover won it, as well as the Two Thousand Guineas, 
but the Duke of Westminster’s filly was beaten by St. Marguerite 
in the One Thousand, and when she went to Doncaster she could 
only finish third in the St. Leger, beaten a length and a half and 
four lengths by Dutch Oven and Geheimness. In the Oaks 
Geheimness had beaten St. Marguerite by two lengths. The 
colts must have been very moderate in that season of 1882 for 
the fillies to win all the classics and take the first three places in 
the St. Leger. Blink Bonny won the Derby as well as the Oaks 
in 1857, and she did something more: when she went to the 
stud she became the dam of Blair Athol! In these days owners 
seem to have given up trying to win Derbys with fillies. There 
is only one of the sex, Sir John Jarvis’s Gainsborough Lass, left 
in the race this year. 

The first of the Newmarket meetings of the season, the Craven, 
begins on Tuesday next, and in the course of the three days we 
shall be re-introduced to some of the two year olds we thought 
good last season. ‘The Free Handicap, since it was moved forward 
to Craven Week, has provided an always interesting rehearsal, 
and it affords trainers an excellent chance of giving a three year 
old his first race of the season. Last year it was won by Lord 
Astor’s Pay Up, and the colt went on to his far more important 
success in the Two Thousand Guineas a fortnight later. The 
other three year old events of that week—the Wood Ditton, the 
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Column Produce, and the Craven Stakes—did not provide anything 
like so informative a race as the Free Handicap. Fair Copy is 
top weight in the Free Handicap this time, but a little temporary 
teething trouble has slightly retarded his preparation. Diplomat, 
who is sure to be so much fancied for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
is likely to have run at Newbury in the meantime ; but the stables 
of Captain Boyd-Rochfort, Frank Butters, and Jack Jarvis can 
be well represented at Newmarket, and the race should help to 
give them a line to the form of others that do not run there. 

If we except the Kempton meeting at Easter, there has been 
very little of interest in the racing of the past fortnight. Kempton 
was excellent, and the Rosebery Stakes was literally run away 
with by the French five year old, William of Valence, who had it 
all his own way from the moment the horses came into the straight. 
It is now likely that he will run for the Jubilee Handicap on the 
same course, where, with his penalty, his weight has become 
gst. glb. ‘To say that he can win with this sounds like putting 
him up in the Minting-Bendigo-Victor Wild class, and he has 
not shown yet that he is as good as those handicap heroes. Minting 
won the Jubilee with 1ost., Bendigo and Victor Wild with gst. 7lb 
each. The Jubilee, however, is one of those races where good 
horses seem able to defy weights, so there may be a chance for 
William of Valence. He had some useful performers behind him, 
too, at Kempton, like Magnet, Sea Bequest, and Finalist ; and 
their running in the Newbury Cup this (Saturday) afternoon 
should be the best guide to the chance of Mr. Sainsbury’s colt 
in the Jubilee. Horses have been making light of penalties just 
lately, and Lord Rosebery’s Sandwich colt Tweedledee was able 
to win the Easter Handicap with an extra 12Ib. that he had incurred 
by his success at Liverpool, and to win by three lengths into 
the bargain. BIRD’Ss-EYE. 


THE EDWARD AND HENRY HUDSON BEQUEST 
TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


HE lively interest of the late Edward Hudson in 

English furniture of all periods is proved by the pages 

of Country Lire from its foundation until the end of 

his active career; for he always made the choice of 

examples for illustration a matter of personal care. 
His tastes were catholic rather than critical, and he did not 
claim to be regarded as a technical expert. 

This life-long enthusiasm, which had filled his house 
in Queen Anne’s’ Gate 
with a pleasant miscellaneous - 
collection mainly of the late 
eighteenth century, is fit- 
tingly commemorated by the 
bequest of a few selected 
pieces to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Of these, the most im- 
portant is a long-case lac- 
quered clock (Fig. 2), which is 
illustrated in The Dictionary 
of English Furniture, and was 
lately shown in the Exhibi- 
tion of Chinoiserie in the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
This stately clock formerly 
belonged to Mr. Henry 
Hudson, whose name _ is 
joined with his brother’s in 
the bequest. It is lacquered 
a brilliant scarlet, and decor- 
ated in gold with spiritedly 
drawn figures and buildings 
of pseudo-Oriental character. 
The hood is supported at the 
four corners on_ brackets 
carved in openwork; and 
there are another pair of 
similar design above the 
plinth. Originally these 
brackets were silvered, and 
examination shows that much 
of this decoration remains 
intact below inferior gilding 
applied in Victorian times. 

Its removal will restore the 
highly effective contrast of 
scarlet and silver in the 
original scheme. The dial 
has cherubs’ heads in high 
relief in the spandrels, with 
chased and pierced foliate 1. 
scrolls, and is_ inscribed 





GILT GIRANDOLE, 
Height 2ft. 1}in. 


“Windmills,” while inside the door is pasted the remains 
of printed directions for winding and regulating the clock, 
issued by the maker, Thomas Windmills. He was appren- 
ticed to his elder brother, Joseph, in 1686, and was 
master of the Clock Makers’ Company 1719-32. There 
is a fine walnut long-case clock by Joseph Windmills, 
bearing the Royal arms of Queen Anne and dated 1710, 
in the Paymaster General’s ; Office, Whitehall, the hood 
being supported on scrolled 
> trusses, as in Thomas’s 
lacquer clock. The firn 
carried on business in Great 
Tower Street, and enjoyed 
a high reputaticn, which 
extended overseas. Early in 
Queen Anne’s reign it was 
reported to the Clock Makers’ 
Company that certain un- 
scrupulous persons in Am- 
sterdam were in the habit 
of putting the names of 
Tompion, Windmills, Quare, 
and other celebrated makers 
on their productions and 
selling them as_ English 
This fine example of lac- 
quered decoration is a wel- 
come addition tothe Museun 
collections, and will form : 
striking pendant to a long- 
case clock of phenomenal siz« 
by J. Marwick, which has 
vase-shaped finials and carved 
trusses (originally silvered 
and is lacquered blue, with 
chinoiserie decoration in 
polychrome. Very little is 
known concerning the con- 
ditions under which _ the 
decorative clock-cases of this 
period were produced. Did 
the famous makers retain 
marquetry cutters and lac- 
querers in their own work- 
shops, or did they resort, 
when the movement was 
completed, to case-makers 
who maintained separate 
establishments of their own ? 
At a later date, cases more 
or less standardised, par- 
ticularly for bracket clocks, 


ONE OF A PAIR 
Circa 1790. 
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with movements by various makers, indicate that they drew 
on a common source of supply. : 

This clock was made late in Windmills’ career—about 
1730—and a mirror in a frame of carved and gilt gesso also 
dates from this time (Fig. 4). It is of the type produced under 
the influence of Palladian architects, and has a broken pediment 
terminating in volutes with a scrolled escutcheon in the 
centre, pendants of oak leaves at the sides, and a shaped base 
to which candle-branches of appropriate design have been 
attached. ‘The mirror has its original looking-glass plate, but 
the gilding has been 
renewed: and, _ in- 
deed, relatively few 
gesso mirrors of this 
period retain their 
decoration in un- 
touched condition. 
The accounts of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s 
department for fur- 
nishing the Royal 
palaces prove that in 
the eighteenth century 
it was a common prac- 
tice for mirrors and 
sconces to be sent 
to cabinet-makers for 
re-gilding; while 
to-day the worn ap- 
pearance of ancient 
gilt gesso can be 
faithfully reproduced 
by the traditional pro- 
cess. This important 
Early Georgian type, 
which was designed 
for the painted pan- 
elled rooms of the 
period, or to hang 
between windows in 
saloons with figured 
velvets or damasks on 
the walls, is still very 
inadequately __ repre- 
sented in the 
Museum, where the 
few examples of Early 
Georgian gesso furni- 
ture have all been 
recently acquired. 

Hanging shelves 
for china are among 
the attractive furnish- 
ing accessories popu- 
larised by the publica- 
tion of the Director 
and other pattern 
books. They may be 
regarded as  descen- 
dants of the fixed 
shelves and_ brackets 
with which rooms 
were fitted up during 
the craze for collecting 
Oriental porcelain and 
Delft; or, as Defoe 
calls it, writing of 
William III’s reign, 
“the Humour of fur- 
nishing Houses with 
China-ware.” In the 
first half of the eigh- 
teenth century cabinets 
and_ wall - cupboards 
sufficed for such collections, but with the inception of the vogue for 
chinoiseries of all kinds movable hanging shelves were made 
for boudoirs, with lattice-work sides and sometimes with pagoda- 
shaped tops. So much were these hanging shelves in request 
that Chippendale illustrates no fewer than seven, while they 
still figure in Hepplewhite’s Guide (1788) with alternative designs 
for solid or fretwork ends. The Hudson bequest includes a 
very attractive example (Fig. 3) of about this date, with drawers 
at the base veneered with satinwood, the entire framework 
being inlaid with a minute chequer pattern. The simple and 
effective lattice-work dividing the compartments is a survival 
of the earlier treatment, for by this time Chinese motifs had 





2.—CLOCK IN CASE DECOR- 
ATED WITH RED AND GOLD 
LACQUER 
Height 8ft. 4in. Circa 1730. 
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3.—_MAHOGANY HANGING SHELVES, in seven com- 

partments with drawers at base, veneered and inlaid in 

satinwood. Height 2ft. 3}in. : length 3ft. S3in.; depth 53in. 
Circa 1780. 


gone out of fashion. The charming pair of wall-lights (Fig. 1) 
are fully characteristic of fin de siécle taste with its preference 
for delicate naturalistic ornament. In these wall-lights the 
ribbons, drapery and fluted base are of carved and gilt wood, 
while the swags of husks, stalks, wheatears and candle-branches 
are of wire and composition, a mixture of materials frequently 
adopted in the tireless pursuit of lightness and grace. ‘The 
work of this period appealed strongly to Edward Hudson, and 
he had formed a considerable collection of japanned chairs 
which exhibit the fertility of invention possessed by their 


designers. These, with the remaining contents of 15, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, will be sold by Messrs. Christie on 
April 27th and 28th. R. E. 








4.—MIRROR IN GILT GESSO FRAME; a scrolled 

cartouche within the pediment and pendants of oak 

leaves at the sides. Height 4ft. lin.; width 2ft. 4in. 
Circa 1735. 


















































N the previous article, some 
of the more common suck- 
ing pests attacking ornamen- 
tal plants were described 
and methods suggested for 

their prevention and control. 
In this survey, the second great 
division, the biting pests, are 
considered, which include the 
destructive larve of numerous 
butterflies, moths, and beetles, 
millepedes, woodlice, and 
weevils. 

Millepedes are occasionally 
termed ‘‘ black wireworms,”’ for 
they are found in the soil and 
commit similar havoc to the 
dreaded wireworm. Centipedes 
are closely allied to millepedes 
and are frequently mistaken for 
them, so that these beneficial 
creatures share the same fate as 
their destructive relations. 

The plant-feeding mille- 
pedes are sluggish, curl up when 
disturbed, have short feelers, jé 
and are provided with numerous 
short legs—two pairs on most 


of the body segments. The TWO COMMON 
carnivorous centipedes are Black Millepede (above) and 
active, have long feelers, and 


with longer and fewer legs—one pair on each body segment— 
run about in and on the ground, seeking for what they may 
devour in the way of worms and other soil inhabitants. 

The complete eradication of millepedes in a heavily populated 
soil is difficult, but their numbers may be reduced by good cultiva- 
tion—destruction of weeds by regular hoeing—by withholding 
dressings of organic manures (farmyard and decayed vegetation), 
by adequate drainage, by heavy dressings of lime in the autumn, 
and by trapping them in potato tubers, carrots and beetroot 
skewered on wooden skewers sunk in the ground. 

Woodlice abound in damp situations for they demand soil 
moisture. Being nocturnal feeders, their depredations are often 
placed to the account of other pests. They hide away during 
the day beneath stones, clods of earth, and leaves, in the cracks 
of wooden edgings of garden paths, in brickwork and elsewhere. 

Control measures include trapping in hollowed-out potato 
tubers and straw-filled pots, dusting the infested area after dark 
with freshly prepared pyrethrum powder, and by broadcasting 
a poison bait composed of $lb. of Paris green and 14lb. of bran. 
Care must be taken to keep domestic animals and birds away 
from an area treated with this arsenical preparation. 

Butterflies and moths are regarded as welcome visitors to 
our gardens, and the presence of such beautiful forms as the 
Peacock and Red Admiral butterflies on the flowers of Buddleias 
and other ornamental plants is viewed with delight. Unfortu- 
nately, the caterpillars of some butterflies and of many moths 
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attack plants—some feeding on 
the leaves, some tunnelling in 
the shoots and stems, and others 
attacking the roots and under- 
ground portions. The cater- 
pillars of the Cabbage White 
butterfly are destructive not 
only to Brassicas, but to the 
garden nasturtium (Tropzolum). 
Numerous as these caterpillars 
are under normal conditions, 
they would be far more abun- 
dant were it not for the several 
parasites, of which Apanteles is 
the most common. This small 
female “‘ wasp”’ lays her eggs 
in the caterpillars, and the grubs 
devour their host, eventually 
emerging and forming the 
familiar bright yellow cocoons 
on and around their victim— 
these cocoons being sometimes 
called “ caterpillar eggs.’ 

Among moths, there are a 
host of species whose larvze feed 
on the foliage of garden plants, 
ranging in size from the large 
caterpillar of the somewhat 
uncommon Death’s Head Hawk 
moth on potato to the minute 
creatures found mining the 
leaves of lilac, privet, rose, and other plants. 

The destruction of leaf-eaters may be obtained by lightly 
spraying the leaves of infested plants with an arsenical wash (1 oz. 
of lead arsenate paste to 1} galls. of water). This wash is poison- 
ous, and should never be applied to herbs, salads, ripening fruits, 
or to plants in bloom, owing to the danger of injuring bees and 
other flower visitors. For an arsenical wash may be substituted 
a derris wash or dust in such instances. 

Leaf-miners are more difficult to control, and measures must 
be taken to prevent egg-laying by either applying a repellent wash 
—e. g., paraffin emulsion—to deter the females from alighting 
and ovipositing on the sprayed leaves, or by frequent applications 
of a dilute nicotine-soap wash in the case of the dipterous pest— 
chrysanthemum and cineraria leaf-miner. 

Stem and shoot-borers require the insertion of wire into their 
tunnels so that they are stabbed, and this method is effective in the 
case of the Wood Leopard moth, whose larvz burrow into the shoots 
and stems of apple, rhododendron and other hard-wooded plants. 

Beetles and weevils abound in gardens, and while some— 
ladybirds and ground beetles—are beneficial and are our allies, 
others are our foes. 

Among the beetles are placed the several chafers, of which 
the cockchafer is the most important. The grubs are large, 
white, fleshy creatures provided with formidable jaws, with the 
aid of which they girdle the underground stems, sever the roots, 
and chew bulbs, corms and tubers. Such grubs should be forked 
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HEAD OF A COCKCHAFER GRUB SHOWING TI 


THE POWERFUL JAWS 


out and destroyed where their numbers are small, but dressings 
of naphthalene should be applied in severe infestations, while 
constant hoeing in rose beds and strawberry plantations is desirable, 
for, like wireworms, they resent disturbance of the surface layers 
of soil. They take heavy toll of herbaceous plants in borders 
which are left undisturbed for several years. 

Of the weevils, the vine weevil is an important pest in both 
its larval and adult stages. The grubs devour the roots of alpines 
(Saxifrages), tunnel into corms (Cyclamen) and tuberous-rooted 
plants (Begonias), both in the open and under glass. The adults 
feed after dark on the leaves of plants (vines, peaches, Scolopen- 
drium ferns, rhododendrons), and eat out small pieces from the 
margins, giving them a ragged appearance. 

The grubs should be hand-picked from potted plants, and 
the plants repotted in clean soil. An effective preventive measure 
is to mix thoroughly 4-6 oz. of lead arsenate (dry) with each bushel 
of potting compost. Plants in the open may be dressed with 
naphthalene, which should be pricked into the soil and watered in. 
The weevils are readily killed by lightly spraying the foliage of 
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TE VINE WEEVIL FEEDING ON THE MARGIN OF 


A RHODODENDRON LEAF 


susceptible plants in spring with lead arsenate wash, while they 
may be shaken from the plants after dark on to sheets of paper 
spread beneath the branches or into an open inverted umbrella. 
Many of them may be trapped in rolled pieces of sacking placed 
beneath and around their host plants. 

Saw-flies are four-winged insects related to bees and wasps, 
and their caterpillar-like larve tunnel into fruit (apple saw-fly) 
and eat the leaves of fruit bushes (gooseberry saw-fly) and orna- 
mentals (I1is, Solomon’s seal, Spirzea, Rose, and Viola). The 
application of a stomach poison (lead arsenate) or contact dust 
(derris) to the attacked leaves will destroy these widely distributed 
and voracious pests. 

We have considered some of the more common pests of orna- 
mental plants, but it must be realised that there are countless 
others, and it behoves the gardener to keep guard and to take 
early measures for their destruction. It is better to deal with 
the “‘ ancestors’’ than with their countless ‘‘ descendants ’’ ! 
My thanks are due to Mr. F. C. Brown for the photographs which 
illustrate these notes. G. Fox WILson. 


AT THE THEATRE 


ONE MILE ALIBI 


HE author of the very successful “‘ Ten Minute Alibi,” 

Mr. Anthony Armstrong, has now given us in “ Mile 

Away Murder ” at the Duchess a kind of space-sequel 

to that time-problem. It cannot be maintained that 

the sequel is as satisfactory as the original, for in the 
latter the audiences used to seethe with excitement from the 
outset whereas the first-night audience at the Duchess only 
began to seethe and simmer ten minutes before curtain-fall. 
The victim, Sir Robert Davenport, is mysteriously murdered 
in the first act by his debauched and travelled brother, Joseph. 
There is little mystery about the culprit, who airily confesses 
to at least one of the characters and defies the police to bring 
valid proof. Mystery comes in with the means of murder, 
since Joseph was certainly a full mile away when Sir Robert 
opened his letters, licked a postage-stamp, wrote a receipt, lit 
a cigar, turned round in his chair, and died. Brother Joseph 
has travelled in Guinea among other places, and has brought 
home poisonous blow-pipes. On this red-herring clue is built 
a lengthy and, it must be owned, rather tedious middle act. 
So lengthy is this distracting fish that it might almost be called 
a red whale. The characters of the play number eleven, and of 
these only the victim, his housekeeper, his murderer, his nephew, 
and his nephew’s pretty fiancée are non-detectives. ‘The core 
of the play is taken up with the six sleuths some of them rustic 
and some urban, but all of them wordily nonplussed. ‘That 
a cigar or the gum on a stamp may be poisoned dawns with 
extreme slowness on these detectives. They must first labori- 
ously investigate the blow-pipe possibility, though surely the 
absence of any poisoned arrow or of any recent wound on the 
victim discounts this possibility from the first. 

The moral of all this seems to be that too many detectives 
spoil the thriller-writer’s broth. It is not implied that “ Mile 
Away Murder ” is not worth visiting ; it is a neat and deft little 
play, without loose ends but also without the snap that the thriller- 
writer seems able to command only once in a way. One has to 
be punctual in attending it, and not premature in leaving ; 
otherwise it will seem no more than a laborious argument as 
to possible motive, means, and opportunity by a convocation 
of policemen who alternate between extreme and inspired 


stupidity and extreme and unavailing smartness. ‘The worst 
of this modern method of informing the audience all about the 
criminal is that the audience longs to tell the detectives to 
keep off their manifestly false trails. ‘The things not to miss 
are the murder at curtain-rise and the sudden, ingenious, and 
convincing dénouement at curtain-fall. ‘The murderous Joseph 
has lured his nephew’s fiancée to his lonely house, the young 
lady having the idea that she has lured him into this seques- 
tration so that, in the course of his ardours, he may confess 
the secret murder sticking to his hands. The young lady 
steals an important letter, the amorous criminal discovers his 
dangerous loss, and the nonplussed bobbies arrive in the nick 
of time. 

Only the acting of Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith saves the final 
act from its hint of melodramatic absurdity. But then we 
have long known that Mr. Clarke-Smith is a very good actor 
indeed, and that he needs no suave moustache to stroke when 
he has this kind of villainy to imply. He knows how to make 
his eyebrows shoot up in a kind of murderous defiance, his 
lips ridicule police conjecture, his hands are pale with protest. 
He is one of the few actors we have, too, who can let out his 
voice in moments of vehemence so that he is able to force us, 
while we are in the theatre, to believe in this conceited scoundrel 
who can mix up so much whisky and so much attempted seduc- 
tion with the perpetration of a dangerous crime, even when 
surrounded by a posse of police to whom he has already half 
given himself away. Mr. Walter Hudd is admirable as the 
detective from London whose cleverness does not get him very 
far, and Mr. Evelyn Roberts booms and perspires with virtuosity 
as the local superintendent who stumbles upon the solution as 
to how the poison was administered and how the criminal can 
be brought to book and give himself away completely by a careless 
word. Mr. John Teed plays the nephew with charm and an 
easy perplexity, and Miss Gillian Maude struggles for her honour 
with the prettiest mixture of ingenuousness and disingenuousness 
that would not take in a rogue half as cunning as Mr. Clarke- 
Smith’s. It might deceive him for ten minutes or so, but after 
that he would have gathered she was only teasing even if she 
were a mile away. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 
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GOLFING DIALOGUES 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


OCRATIC, according to my dictionary, signifies “ Of, 

like, following, etc., Socrates, procedure by question and 

answer.” I am, therefore, presumably justified in 

saying that Archie Compston and Henry Longhurst 

have written a book—Go Golfing with Archie Compston 
and Henry Longhurst (Duckworth, 2s. 6d.)—about golf in the 
Socratic method. It is also the method of Mrs. Markham’s 
History of England, Mr. Longhurst playing the part of the 
juvenile Markhams ; and, again, it has some resemblance to 
that of Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Longhurst, of course, being cast 
for the part of Dr. Watson. ‘To say this is, I admit, a little hard 
on him, nor does Compston treat him nearly so brusquely as 
Holmes did his faithful biographer. Sometimes, indeed, he 
characterises a statement quite briefly as “‘ Nonsense”; some- 
times he hurls a cheerful insult at his colleague, calling him 
* vellow ” because he does not like the deadly duel of a match- 
play tournament, or accusing him, quite unjustly in my experi- 
ence, of being a deplorably short driver; but he never says, 
with elaborate sarcasm, “* You are scintillating to-day, my dear 
Watson.”” In short, Mr. Longhurst comes out of it, on the 
whole, very well. 

I cannot quote a whole dialogue, but will try to give a 
notion of the book by some extracts. “* There is no standardised 
golf swing,” says Mr. Longhurst, “ no swing that is universally 
recognised as the golfer’s ideal. Competent teachers are still 
teaching us widely different methods of play”; and then he 
adds, with a true touch of Watsonian modesty : “‘ or so it seems 
to me.” ‘To such a question the real Holmes would have 
answered that this was not surprising, since Gregson, Lestrade, 
Bradstreet and Macdonald were all more or less congenital idiots ; 
but Compston sticks up for his fellows and replies: “ No. 
They may appear to differ, but the fundamentals are just the 
same.” Mr. Longhurst, however, is not to be crushed. “All 
the same,” he says, “I still stick to my point. From my own 
experience I can definitely say that 1 have been taught absolutely 
different things by various men whose names ring high in your 
profession.”” Compston in turn sticks to his guns, that the 
underlying principles are always the same. In the end he 
enunciates what [ believe to be the real fundamental truth 
about the matter. ‘ Judging,” he says, ‘“ by the number o 
ideas that have been foisted on the public these last thirty years, 
you would think there could not be any more left in the bag. 
I don’t know where it will come from, but you may bet your life 
that someone will discover a new mind presentation of propelling 
this golf ball, a new short cut to success, very soon. But it is 
an even money bet that it will be something that we have all 
been doing for years, called by another name.” 

Compston is an entertaining teacher, not only because he 
has decided views which he expresses racily, but because there 
is in him a streak of romance ; he does not want the game to 
be too severely “ mechanised,” and likes some of the ancient things. 
He rejoices that there can never be such a thing as a standardised 
golf swing, exclaiming : “ Life is too humdrum as it is. Thank 
Heaven for a little variety.” Another time, @ propos of the 
severely curtailed back swing of some great modern players, 
he says: “ The old, free St. Andrews swing is never seen 
nowadays—which I think is the more pity, since golf was defin- 
itely a more artistic game in the old days.” He then goes on to 
say that the back swing of, for example, Cotton or Padgham 
is not so short as people think ; “ the flat take-back gives you 
that impression. The club actually travels much farther back 
on the back swing than you imagine. The right elbow kept well 
into the side heightens that impression.” Mr. Longhurst is 
in a combative mood and adheres to his point that Cotton’s 
club does not go so far as the horizontal ; and then, just when 
we are hoping for a very pretty quarrel, the argument fades out 
and Compston advises the ordinary mortal to beware of the 
curtailed swing because he cannot make his two hands work as 
one and also because he cannot develop “ club-head speed ” 
in a short space. 

The two authors do not always argue on how to play the 
game; sometimes they turn to political questions, and here 
we find Mr. Longhurst representing what I may call the tra- 
ditional school and Compston the essentially modern. Compston, 
for instance, wants the open Championship ‘‘ commercialised ”’ 
he would like it handed over to the Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion and played on an inland course before a gallery that pays 
10s. gate money. Mr. Longhurst says that the playing on a 
seaside course is one of the traditions of the game, and Compston 
retorts that this argument would lead to it being played with 


a guttie. They have a fierce little argument, too, about the 
ball, Mr. Longhurst saying that its length ought to be reduced, 
and Compston sticking up for the status quo ; but these are alarm- 
ing matters, and I will come back to something less controversial. 
Compston makes an interesting division of golfers into two 
classes, the aggressive and the milk-and-water, and says that 
they must be taught according to the class to which they belong 
by nature. Most of them, it appears, belong to the aggressive 
type, in that they ‘‘ must go up and thump the ball,” and there- 
fore it is of no good to teach them a slow swing. The milk-and- 
water man, on the other hand, must be taught to take every 
possible advantage of his weight and let the club do as much 
work for him as possible. The difficulty about him is that he 
will not get enough “ devil” into his stroke. The trouble is 
such is my own lamentable experience—that as one gets older 
one continues to attack the ball with the aggressive mannerisms 
of youth to produce only the most milk-and-watery results. 

Another of Compston’s distinctions is in point of rhythm : 
between those who: swing the club to a slow waltz and those 
who favour a “‘ snappy two-step.” One class, it seems, is rather 
small and select, since Compston declares that in point of pace 
he has only seen three perfect swings, and one of those, sad to 
say, he will not see again. His three are Lady Heathcoat-Amory’s 
(one must get used to this new name), Bobby Jones’s, and Harry 
Vardon’s. In order to join this band of the elect, Compston 
would have us imagine ourselves on the Palladium stage, demon- 
strating the perfect golf swing us we visualise it. I don’t think 
I can go so far as that, but I foresee that, sooner or later, I shall 
go into my rather muddy meadow to try with eternal hopeful- 
ness some of his most seductive tips. 


FLOODED FENS 


ILE after mile is still flooded in the Fens, and on a clear 

still day the bird lover is in his element. Swans, herons, 

duck of all sorts, plover, redshank, carrion crows, snipe, 
geese, etc., are seen or heard at some hour of the day. 

Recently I had the good fortune to see some five hundred 
pink-footed geese flying in straggling skeins across the pale morning 
sky, their continuous honking ringing over the surrounding flats 
for miles—a great sight this. 

A first-class comedy, played by some eight carrion crows, 
two “ hoodies ’’ and a heron, was staged last week within thirty 
yards of me, and continued for some time. ‘The carrion crows 
appeared to resent the heron strutting to and fro in their midst, 
and with gay, jaunty hops they pursued him repeatedly until 
within striking distance of his tail or wing feathers, when, with 
eagerly outstretched neck, they would give a savage tweak and 
retreat with all speed out of reach of that deadly dagger-like 
bill. 

The heron, meanwhile, was keeping a viciously sharp look-out, 
with his light, sinister-looking eyes for ever darting around his 
flock of tormentors. 

Occasionally a crow would flap clumsily off the ground and 
pretend to alight on the heron’s back, when the latter would 
duck and lash out at the marauder—a truly fearsome spectacle. 
The play proceeded for some little time, when the heron, tiring 
of such indignities and petty insults, commenced to walk slowly 
down a bank towards the “ wash.”’ 

There was little doubt the crows were saying ‘“‘ Come on, 
you chaps—we’ve got him on the run’”’: and “ come on”’ they 
did—all jostling one another as they followed him up with speed 
until he was moving at an undignified rate—for a heron—with 
the sable ‘‘ band of brothers ’’ tugging at his tail feathers as hard 
as they could. 

Eventually they succeeded in driving him into the water, 
when, after a few peaceful minutes he tucked his long legs up 
and flapped his way to a small grass field near by, attended by 
‘“the bhoys”’ again. 

Now the baiting recommenced, and, after all the usual antics 
had been indulged in by both parties, the heron rose rapidly in 
the air and, to my utter amazement, dropped in a rather untidy 
heap on the grass some thirty yards away. Within a second he 
was on his legs, his head proudly erect, while in his bill was a 
black object that might have been a crow’s feather. Whatever 
was it? I got my glasses on him. A fat mole was grasped firmly 
in his beak and, after two or three convulsive swallowing move- 
ments, it was gone. 

A large bulge appeared in his neck. 

I may have been mistaken, but as I watched, an almost benign 
expression came into his piercing eyes as he looked around at the 
crows, who had instantly surrounded him once more. The 
latter assumed a thoraughly unruly aggressiveness now, but what 
did it matter? With all their amazing sagacity and craft, the 
fisherman had drawn first blood ! R. R. Scorrt. 
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PUNCHESTOWN 


UNCHESTOWN is, after the Horse Show, the greatest 

of Irish social occasions, and it is even more a memory for 

Irish men and women the world over, holding those magic 

things that make a scene unforgettable, colour and light 

and smeli and sound, and the thrill of great riding: all 
merging into a vivid hour of intense life and beauty. 

It is the Queen of Irish race meetings—for which the earlier 
Point-to-Points in the country about have been Maids in Waiting— 
and the colours of that course on an April day make fitting raiment 
for any queen. It lies open to the sky, turf of such brightness 
as only Kildare can show, lit by the gold fires of the rich Irish 
gorse—which has been showing small lamps through the spring 
and has come ablaze for to-day—framed in the blue of the Wicklow 
and Dublin mountains. The April sky over it is always changing, 
and the clouds coming and going send dark shadows across the 
course, to intensify the sunlight that follows. The mountains 
are black in a sudden shower of rain. And the smell is the smell 
of Ireland—an Irish race meeting—which an exile may recapture 
the other side of the world, closing his eyes and standing in memory 
on the Priests’ Hill to watch them take the Double. ‘The sharp 
sweetness of turf smoke carried on a wet wind, mixed here with 
the smell of horses and people, and mud newly churned up by 
galloping hoofs, and the gorse with the rain falling on it that was 
so gold in the sunlight a minute ago, and when the shower is passed 
will blaze brighter than ever. 

There is a suitability in the setting of this course on which 
the Kildare and Hunt races are run, for it is the centre of that life 
that gathers about the horse in these counties—a much wider 
life than anyone unacquainted with Ireland could imagine. This 
is the country of limestone that makes such wonderful bone for 
young horses and such rich grass—the early grass, that horse 
breeders in countries of colder, later springs envy—of softly curved, 
beautiful banks on which a young horse may first learn wisdom, 
all of which he will need the day he takes the Old Course at 
Punchestown. Those dreams that were first faint whisperings may 
come to fulfilment here—or to be broken—-dreams begun in some 
autumn twilight when a four year old had shown what he could 
do in hunting country and his owner thought of the local Point- 
to-Point, a far-away stepping-stone to this great destiny ; or in a 
green Tipperary glen where, on a wet, cold August day, a young 
horse, refusing to be caught for a prospective purchaser to examine, 
showed his quality and his paces in his own way, galloping against 
the sky line. 

The earlier Point-to-Points showed each, a colder glimmering 
of the full beauty that will burst for Punchestown. A stirring, 
a faint flash of sunlight in the dark hedges as the race goes through 
a gap, a few chilly primroses showing pale faces against the bank, 
far below the men and horses taking it. It is so that spring comes, 
and, hardly more tangibly, the suggestion whispered into your 
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ear as you stand on a wall watching them cross the ploughed field- 
the light of hope as fluttering, as uncertain, as the spring light in 
the hedges—watching a horse whose owner is going to run him 
for the Kildare Hunt Cup, and has great hopes of him. 

The whole world about goes to Punchestown according to 
its means and taste. By motor, by "bus, by outside car—it is 
one of the few occasions on which you still see that almost extinct 
vehicle, and all the ordinarily disused ones are brought out for 
these two days—by donkey-cart, bicycle, or on foot. It is still a 
very fashionable occasion, for which many English and foreign 
visitors cross the Irish Sea. Once, of recent years, a French 
marquis rode here, intriguing us with his colours of *‘ denticulated 
black and gold.’’ You meet your friends of all classes and all 
nationalities on the Priests’ Hill, those in the Enclosure having 
walked across the course to see the race from this natural stand. 
And it is so that one remembers Punchestown when one is many 
miles from it: the view of the course from that hill, the noise 
and smell, the wet spring wind with the reek of the turf in it, 
the far-away shouting and movement of the crowd about the 
Stands, which, seen from a distance, is like a black lake with dark 
rivers eternally flowing out from it and into it; the tents of the 
various booths so many white ships. ‘Then, the closer comments 
of one’s neighbours watching the race and all somehow con- 
cerned. ‘There are few pure spectators at such an occasion in 
this country where the circle that draws men and women together 
about the horse is so wide and inclusive. Here are more amateur 
than professional riders: country gentlemen riding their own 
horses, members of the Kildare Hunt whose event this is, soldiers 
on leave riding for a friend, Free State officers, young farmers, 
visitors from armies and Hunts across the sea. 

You may go down and watch the race start—‘‘ Tails to the 
Double ’’—for the Kildare Hunt Cup or the Conyngham Cup ; 
and may the sun come out to light that picture of beauty and 
courage! The shining line of impatient horses, every nerve 
alert, the gay gold and blue and crimson and pink and purple 
of the riders’ colours, the white of their breeches blown out 
by the wind with a rustling as of small sails, the hedge and the 
green Bank behind. You may stand so close that you share the 
beauty and agony of that waiting moment before they are off 
with a lovely sound of flying, unwearied hoofs over the smooth 
stretch of turf, and taking the first Single Bank, horses and riders, 
their colours now a bright and gallant flag, lifted for a moment 
against the sky. ‘Then only the galloping growing fainter to the 
quietness that a race leaves behind. 

Until they come round the far side of the course and down 
the hill to the brook, which is the best picture of all. A smaller 
company now, perhaps, the horses taut with effort, the sun on 
their flanks and on their riders’ colours, the April wind in them, 
the galloping of hoofs again on April turf, the accompanying 
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music made by their own speed. What riding! They take the 
brook, horse and men part of each other, the Single, turn, circle, 
back over the brook at another point in its wandering, a Single 
again, and so to the moment for which we have all been waiting— 
the breathless beauty of the Big Double. Looked at from above, 
as we have been looking at it, it seems soft and kind and easy, 
that bright green bank that is so cruel and pitiless for a horse 
and rider that does not know all about it. (It is left out of the 
National Hunt Cup course, for those races open to riders from 
other armies and navies or from a pack of hounds in Great Britain, 
to be fair for ‘‘ any English or Irish hunter’’ or “ for horses 
trained in any country.’’) 

The crowd on the hill—concerned perhaps with a rider, 
perhaps with a horse—knowing at least enough about it to catch 
the full thrill of this great adventure, draws breath as they come 
at that terrible speed, rise, land on the bank, change feet as an 
Irish horse, bred to banks, knows how to do it, and are over. 
You can hear, or feel, the long sigh of relief from those watching. 
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For the next race you may move your stand to the top of that 
gorse-covered hill, from which you will see them come, a winding 
ribbon—broken here and there and straggling, perhaps—moving 
now against a background of all the colours of Irish country, 
brown bog between the blue and gold and a streak of silver water, 
towards the Stone Wall. A voice beside you says, in an accent that 
takes you to the Blazer country—a long way from Kildare: “‘ He’s 
looking for his race now. He’ll know all about the Wall. Sure, 
isn’t he a Galway horse ?’’ And for all the reassurance of the 
words, doubt and anxiety are heavy in the air. ‘“‘ This is the 
wickedest one of them all,’’ the murmur goes on. ‘And the 
horses tired, now.’’ Then a sudden shout: ‘“ He has it! He 
has it! Sure, he’s walking it.” 

Did one imagine that—on the wet wind, as they took the Wall 
and swept on—and none down, thank Heaven !—there had come, 
across the gorse, a sound to reach the ears and heart of a Galway- 
bred man or horse—the delicate touch of hoofs on the topmost 
stones as they went over ? PAMELA HINKSON. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


At the Polytechnic Theatre on April 10th, for a short season in the mornings only at 11 a.m., Captain C. R. W. Knight will present and 


personally describe his film of African Wild Animals and Birds entitled ‘‘ African Adventure.” 
by the National Geographic Society of America to lead an expedition to photograph rare African birds. 


Captain Knight has recently been invited 
He points out to us that this 


honour is indirectly due to COUNTRY LIFE, since it was for this paper that Captain Knight made his first essays in wild life photography. 


EADERS of Country LIFE may perhaps remember the 
articles which I wrote (June 15th and 22nd, 1935) 
concerning my experiences in South Africa while filming 
South Africa’s largest bird of prey, the martial hawk- 
eagle (Eutolmaetus bellicosus), which concluded with 
a description of the manner in which—because its parents were 
found to be killing half-grown sheep—the single eaglet, which 
I had christened ‘‘ James Steyn,’’ was captured and eventually 
brought to England. At that time it had been my ambition to 
train James as falcons and hawks are trained, and, in fact, as 
my trusty companion ‘‘ Mr. Ramshaw ”’ the Scottish golden eagle 
is trained, so that he could enjoy periods of complete liberty. 
For a time I rather despaired of doing much with him, for he 
showed an unfortunate tendency to grab suddenly with his terribly 
powerful talons, and, on one occasion at least, succeeded in'striking 
my nephew full in the face. Luckily James did not hang on, 
for it goes without saying, had he done so one could never have 
induced him to loosen his grip, and I should either have had to 
kill him or else sacrifice part of my nephew’s face ! 
In the early stages of his training James was flown with a 


JAMES 








WITH HIS MASTER; FLYING TO THE FIST 


with a flatiron tied to the other end so that he could not make 
off if he should feel like doing so. He was then encouraged to 
fly to the gloved fist or to a lure (a dead rabbit, a piece of beef or 
some like attraction, swung at the end of a string). Eventually 
the clothes-line was dispensed with, and James was taking his 
exercise in complete freedom. 

As time went on James became quite tractable and developed 
a habit of sailing to enormous heights in the sky. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, and a great many people will bear me out in this, that 
James will sometimes ascend to such vast heights that with his 
8ft. wing spread he appears to be no larger than a pigeon. From 
such heights his keen eyes will spot a hare in its form or a rabbit 
in its seat, and he will drop headlong with backward curving wings 
towards the earth. On several occasions he has discerned even 
small pieces of bone—part of the vertebrz of a rabbit, for instance, 
two or three inches long, which I have previously cast aside— 
and swung down to decide whether it is worth eating. On one 
occasion—when, luckily, the head-keeper was with me—James, 
high in the sky above us, commenced one of his earthward rushes. 
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AT THE LURE. 


PUTTING ON THE BRAKE ON ARRIVING 
** Now what’s he after ?’’ I remarked to my companion. No 
sooner had I spoken than, from the thickish grass in the valley 
into which we looked, a cock pheasant, sensing the approach of a 
tragedy, rose with a whirr of wings and made at his best speed 
towards the earth some 2ooyds. away. James never flapped his 
wings—the impetus he had acquired was sufficient as he “ flattened 
out’’ to enable him to overtake the pheasant with the greatest 
ease. We heard quite a loud thump as his awful foot gripped it, 
and there was one less cock pheasant in the world. Luckily, 
there were too many cock pheasants in the shoot anyway, so James 
was not in total disgrace. 

On my last lecture tour in the United States, from which 
I have recently returned, I took James in order that he should 
demonstrate after my lecture exactly how a martial eagle does 
fly and catch its victims. James behaved magnificently. During 
the first three months of this year we must have covered 15,000 
miles, for we not only went up into Maine and down to Virginia, 
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WING-SPREAD EIGHT FEET 


but right across the continent, through Chicago, Arizona, New 
Mexico, to the Californian coast. I think James thoroughly 
enjoyed Los Angeles and Hollywood, and especially a small 
place on the edge of a sandy desert called Palm Springs—not that, 
to my mind, there is anything particularly attractive about it, 
but all the ‘‘ movie ’’ stars go there, so it is quite the thing to say 
that one has been there oneself. 

Of course, an eagle is not a very easily managed travelling 
companion. I like to put him out on the roof of whatever hotel 
we happen to stay at, unless the weather is too severe. Some- 
times one arrives at such an hour that it is not possible until 
the following day to do this. In such cases James has to spend 
the night sitting on his crate, which is placed in the bath 
tub, which always adjoins the bedroom. ‘This has led to much 
consternation and alarm among hotel staffs, for it has not 
infrequently happened that, while I am trying to locate the 
manager in order to obtain permission to put James out on 
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AY VICE-LIKE GRIP OF THE TALONS AND REMARKABLE KILLING POWER ARE GIVEN BY THE 
TREMENDOUS LENGTH OF LEG 
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the roof, a 


eagle ! 


Only on one occasion did James really disgrace himself. 
It was at Reading, Pennsylvania, when one of the museum staff 
suggested that he would like to have James sitting on fis arm. 
Since James at the time was hooded and, if treated properly, 
James, however, is a good deal 
heavier than one might imagine, and his admirer, instead of holding 
his forearm horizontally, allowed his hand gradually to sink. 
A bird’s instinct compels it to climb upwards, and, while my back 
was turned, James, although he could not see, climbed up the 


would remain quiet, I agreed. 


maid walks into the bathroom to clean things 
up and finds herself face to face with a forbidding-looking 
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arm of the holder on to his shoulder, and then, feeling yet another 
elevation in front of him, proceeded to climb up his face! I 


was a few yards away at the time, and did not realise what was 


‘hold the eagle.” 


going on until my attention was attracted by the flutter of huge 
wings, gasps from the onlookers, and the efforts of the museum 
staff generally to dislodge James 
to maintain a foothold on the top of a partially bald head. Of 
course, I rushed to the rescue and disentangled James, but, 
naturally, some rather nasty scratches and gashes resulted from this 
short encounter, and I resolved never again to allow anybody 
except one who understands handling trained birds of prey to 


All this time James was trying 


C. W. R. KNIGHT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT IS A NATIVE PONY? 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. Parkhurst’s letter makes me want 
to know more, and I shall look forward with 
great interest not only to the answers provided 
by the breed societies to his question, but to 
representative photographs from which fairly 
accurate knowledge can be obtained of any 
particular differences in appearance between 

the various breeds. 

Yesterday I was at the house of a friend. 
Like myself, he had always imagined that 
native ponies were “herd” ponies, as your 
correspondent puts it. My friend is more 
particularly interested in polo ponies and 
happens to be a member of the National Pony 
Society. He fetched from his shelves a Stud 
Book, but we could discover nothing very 
illuminating in the sections concerning Moun- 
tain and Moorland ponies. Two only—those 
concerning Exmoor and Highland ponies— 
provide definitions. In the former, one of 
the conditions of registration is that a pony 
must satisfy two inspectors appointed by the 
Society that it is “‘ of the correct type and of 
sufficient merit and free from taint of cart- 
horse, hackney, Arab, or other foreign blood or 
blood other than pure Exmoor blood.” 

The Highland section includes a very 
full description of the standard type, and, 
presumably, no Highland pony is accepted 
for entry without conforming, more or less, 
to it. One part of this description so aptly 
fits up to the general idea both my friend 
and I had before Mr. Parkhurst’s letter raised 
doubts that perhaps I may trespass on your 
space by quoting it: 

“extremely hardy, and of sound constitution, 

capable of living in the open on rough pasture 

throughout the year.” 

But in no other section is there the least indica- 
tion of what constitutes a native pony, and of 
themselves the two quotations before named 
do not provide sufficient information to those 
who, like myself, have only general interest 
in our native ponies because we have supposed 
that they are worth preservation as foundation 
stock as well as being of present value for the 
use of children. I am not a parent, and am 
prompted to write only as an intrigued horse- 
man prone to discussion of anything concerning 
horseflesh—a weakness to which most horsey 
people seem addicted.—G. A. GARNER. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The simple 
answer to your corre- 
spondent’s question, 
“What is a native ‘% 
pony ?”’ seems to be 
that all the long- 
established fixed 
breeds of ponies in 
our islands, such as 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, 
Welsh, New Forest, 
and Shetland ponies, 
are properly des- 
cribed as “ native.” 
But the answer to the 
question depends on 
which of the many 
meanings of the word 
‘native’ you attach 
to our ponies. If you 
apply it in the sense 
of native as applied 
to an oyster--- 7.¢., 
cultivated and 
created artificially 
(nativus, latin)—o1 
In the sense of 
“aboriginal,” 
** primitive ” or “* in- 
digenous”’ to a par- 
ticular country or 
region, it makes a 
difference in the 
answer. The ordi- 
nary meaning of 
the word “ pony” 


A YOUNG 


is a diminutive horse. But as all horses were, 
to begin with, very diminutive and, scientifically 
speaking, were recently no more than 12 to 
13 hands high, all horses were “ ponies” 
according to the modern sense of the word. 

These ponies ranged all over western 
Europe and North Africa in geological times 
and since. They were the ancestors of our 
ponies, and descend either from the forest 
type (Equus robustus), the coarser ancestral 
form, or from the plateau type (Equus agilis), 
a finer type, sometimes termed the “‘ slender 
horse,’ or from a mixture of both ancestral 
forms. Existing ponies nearest the type of the 
fossil ‘‘ slender horse’ found in the south of 
England are those which are “ wartless’’—that 
is, without ergots and without ‘“ chestnuts ”’ 
on their hind legs, with the “ tail lock’ or 
fringe at the root of the tail, and certain indica- 
tions in teeth and skull structure. Though 
all our ponies are of mixed origin (forest, 
plateau, Arab, etc.), I have seen and possessed 
Shetlands (which are of mixed coarse and 
slender origin) which have been without ergots, 
without hind chestnuts, with the “ tail lock ” 
(which most Shetlands have), and with the 
Celtic concave or “dished” face profile : 
others in which the “ chestnuts’ behind were 
extremely diminutive. 

When I was studying the origins of the 
English thoroughbred I was confronted with 
the question: ‘‘ How long does it take to make 
the descendants of foreign imported horses 
(Orientals, Barbs, Turks, etc.) English ?”’ 
In the case of mankind, foreigners’ descendants 
become entirely English or British in one or 
two generations. In this sense and in every 
other that I can think of our pony herd-breeds 
are “‘ native.”’ 

Nutrition and diet is the chief factor in 
size. The originally small horses on mountain, 
forest and moor, and the poor pastures of wastes 
and commons will remain the small size they 
were hundreds and perhaps thousands of years 
ago. You can bring the Arabian from the 
desert, where he does not exceed 14.2 hands, 
and soon produce in England and certain other 
countries Arabians 16 hands. There are 
Continental countries where pastures and crops 
are poor, which have imported big English 
horses to increase the size of their native breeds 
and have entirely failed because the feed 
remained inferior. It may be said that the 
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size of horses follows in a great degree the pro- 
gress of agriculture. 

Pony breeders are right in keeping the 
various pony breeds to the wilder and poorer 
regions which have been their home and which 
are responsible for their size, their hardihood, 
and their sureness of foot, and character. No 
ponies are now living a life entirely uncontrolled 
by man in this country, and most breeds have 
been improved more or less by man’s attention 
and selection. 

In the north, including the mainland of 
Scotland, we have no herd-breeds running 
semi-wild on our mountains and moors. 
Until recently large droves of Shetland and 
Iceland and a few Welsh ponies arrived annually 
in the coal-mining district of the north to 
supply the great and continual demand for 
pit ponies. When the thinner seams began 
to be worked, after the exhaustion of the lower 
and thicker ones, the price rose for the smallest 
ponies—the smaller the pony the higher the 
price. Shetlands were the favourites, but 
occasionally there were in the pits Welsh ponies 
like miniature thoroughbreds. We have every 
sort, size and shape of pony in the north in 
great numbers, but we have no “ native pony ”’ 
breed. The Dales pony is the nearest to one, 
but in a different class to the old herd-breeds. 
—ALFRED E. PEASE. 

[We select two, out of many letters re- 
ceived, for early publication. Others, almost 
without exception, indicate that a_ highly 
interesting question has been raised, but the 
majority do not provide answers likely to be 
welcomed by readers of Country LIFE as 
giving real guidance. We also await replies 
from the breed societies or from members 
writing with knowledge on their behalf. In 
the meantime we think every reader will be 
interested in seeing Sir Alfred Pease’s letter 
with its wide general interest.—Ep.] 


MUSIC IN THE COUNTRY 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir.—Some time ago you referred in your 
columns to the Rural School of Music, which 
has grown out of small beginnings in Hertford- 
shire and in the last seven years has spread 
into many other counties. It all began through 
two village boys asking Miss Mary Ibberson 
of Hitchin where they could be given violin 
lessons. This set Miss Ibberson at work 
and resulted in the 
founding of the 
Rural Music School 
in the Hitchin dis- 
trict. The move- 
ment rapidly spread 
all over Hertford- 
shire and overflowed 
into the neighbour- 
ing counties. Before 
long it is hoped 
that branches will be 
established all over 
the country. The 
aim of the School, 
the President of 
which is Sir Walford 
Davies, is to encour-- 
age a love for orches 
tral and choral music 
among country 
people, and to provide 
expert tuition at 
merely nominal fees. 
The response, both 
among children and 
adults, has been most 
enthusiastic. You 
may care to repro- 
duce this charming 
picture of one of 
the School’s_ child- 
ren’sclasses receiving 
a lesson in orchestral 
music in a meadow 
at Ivinghoe.— 
Wee hc. 
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If Cornwall is still for you an undis- 
covered country, what new and 
thrilling holidays you have in store. 
At every turn the Duchy will provide 
you witha rich and strange experience. 


When you have discovered the 
grandeur of its coastline . . . the rich 
blue of its sea. . . the tropical luxur- 
iance of its flowers .. . the quaintness 
of its villages still there will 
remain, for your delectation, a host of 
other features. 


This year, let the G.W.R be your 
magic carpet, transporting you to the 
Cornish Riviera—thelandof‘‘Holiday.”’ 











BEFORE YOU GO 


Obtain these two tooks: —*THE CORNISH RIVIERA’”’ 
by S.UP. B. Mais, price | /- (2/6 bound) 


* HOLIDAY HAUNTS’’ 1937, containing Holiday 
Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE 


‘Monthly Return’”’ Tickets (Id. a mile 3rd, Iid. a 
mile Ist class) issued from nearly all stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable you to see the best of the Duchy. 






All information will gladly be supplied by the Supt. of the 
Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington Station, W.2, 
or can be obtained at any Railway Station, or the usual 
Tourist Agencies. 
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I found this Birch Table at Heal’s 


The price was a pleasant surprise —9 gns. 


® 5 ft. x 2ft. 3ins. Polished Birch Dining \+-4 
Table with curved supports - £9 958. od. | | 
* Blackand Maple Dining Chair £1 15.94. 
* Black and Maple Arm Chairf1 125.0d. — || 
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196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD: W1 





The Best Tennis Lawn 
is a Dennis Lawn! 


HEREVER a stretch of turf looks particularly 
W well tended, you can be almost sure that a Dennis 
Motor Lawn Mower is largely responsible. 
Not only does a Dennis do its job well, but it is 
designed to keep on giving trouble-free service. 
Most Dennis machines are good for 12 years’ 
work or more. Throughout the Dennis factory 
—where the famous fire engines are built— 


there is only one quality of workmanship. 

















24’ - £75 
30’ - £90 
36’ - £100 


Trailer Seat 


£6-10-0 


Less 5% for 
Cash in 7 days 
and Carriage 
Paid to any 
Rly. Station in 
Great Britain. 


Specification includes :—4}/7 H.P., 4-stroke engine. Separate 
clutches for cutting and rolling. Transmission enclosed in 
oil bath. Pressure-gun lubrication. Differential 

“Pram ”-type handle-bar. Write to Dept. “ C.L.” 


gear. 


BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 


Motor Vehicle and Motor Lawn Mower 
Manufacturers to H.M. King George V. 


















‘“* BUZZ, BUZZ” 
EDITOR OF “COUNTRY 
dramatic critic, Mr. Ceorge 
Warrington, evidently thinks that I should 
bury myself in silence because “ O’Casey has 
earned more critical praise than that accorded 
to any other dramatic writer of our day.” I 
am to sing dumb when such plays as O’ Neill’s 
* Strange Interlude ”’ and Pirandello’s ‘* Naked” 
are contemptuously dismissed, while ‘ The 
Combined Maze” is passionately praised. 
Well, Mr. Warrington realises now, I hope, 
that I am as likely to be bought by praise as 
I am to be frightened by blame. Mr. Warring- 
ton says “ Mr. O’Casey boils with fury at the 
success of an ingenious theatre-piece like 
‘Night Must Fall.’’’ ‘That statement is in- 
correct. In the article dealing with that play 
there is not one word of “ fury at the success ”’ 
of the play from beginning to end. As a matter 
of fact the article was held back from publica- 
tion till the end of the London run had been 
announced. The play was criticised because 
it was held up bv the critics as an example of 
*‘ realism,” of a real-life play and “ brilliantly 
matter of fact.” All its little tricks were 
exposed by me and it was shown to be destitute 
of the very qualities the critics claimed it to 
have. Now vour critic protects it with the 
name of a ‘“ theatre-piece.” | did not say 
“the leading lights of the last ten years.” I 
said “‘ the leading lights of the last ten vears, 
or so.’ Doesn’t Mr. Warrington know that 
the little Saxon word “so” after the little 
word “ or’? means “ more or less’? The 
leading lights of the English theatre for the 
last ten vears Or So, have been the names I 
mentioned, and not those of Priestley or 
Maugham. We can’t speak that well of the 
English theatre vet. I’m sorry Mr. Warrington 
understand the simile of the shell. 
is a lovely poem called ‘“ The Shell” 
Collected Poems of James Stephens ; 
if he reads it, he will understand. I did not 
know that critics write as they do because 
they are afraid they’ll be sacked if they don’t 
it explains a lot, but it doesn’t increase my 
respect for them. Finally, with all respect, 
I suggest that if Mr. Warrington murmured 
‘““our Shakespeare,’ instead of murmuring 
‘our Noe!l,”’ he would be doing more honour 
to himself and to the English Theatre.—SEAN 
O’Casey. 

|Mr. Warrington writes: “ I have conceded 
Coward and Sherriff to Mr. O’Casey. If he 
thinks in all seriousness that the leading lights 
in the English theatre during the last ten years 
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Sir, —Your 
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or so have been Lons- 
dale, Phillpotts and 
Beverley Nichols to the 
exclusion of Maugham 
and Priestley, I can only 
say that we do not regard 
facts with the same eyes, 
use the same _ brains, 
or speak the same 
language.’’—Eb. | 


NATURE'S 

SCULPTURE 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sitr,—Nowhere else in 
the kingdom can such 
a plethora of fantastic 
rocks be found as in the 
Isles of Scilly. There, 
through the ages, the 
huge masses of granite 
have been beaten and 
moulded by weather and sea into one 
shape after another. 

Some look like petrified, prehistoric 
monsters or grotesque gargoyles. The photo- 
graph I enclose is of one that resembles a giant 
tortoise. Lower down the slope are rocks 
like a heap of pancakes, and in the background 
is another like a coiled viper. 


strange 


SIR JOHN SWYNFORD’S EFFIGY 
Former opinion held that several of the 
rock: shapes must have been crudely fashioned 
by man; but later views incline to the theory 
that each has been formed by natural process 
alone.—ANNETTE Keys. 


A EUCALYPTUS AVENUE 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—It is not very long since 
influenza was raging through the 
land and people were resorting to 
the use of eucalyptus oil; so it 
might be interesting to see the 
enclosed photograph of very fine 

eucalyptus trees. 

The trees form an avenue to 
a tea estate on the Nilgiri Hills 
of South India, and attain a height 
of 8oft. The eucalyptus tree, 
otherwise blue gum, the leaves of 
which yield the precious oil, is 
not a native of the Nilgiris, but 
was imported from Australia, and 
flourishes extremely well in the 
congenial climate.—E. M. Boory. 


SIX SNAKES 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The following encounter with 
some snakes may probably interest 
you and your readers. 

I was taking a ramble on 
Easter Monday along the Pilgrims’ 
Way eastward from Trosley Hill, 
near Meopham, when I suddenly 
came on a bunch of six snakes 
lying twined up among each other, 
basking in the sun. ‘They were 
dark brownish grey with speckled 
lines across the back, apparently of 
the viper variety. They varied in 
size from 2$ft. down to 18ins. 

Is it not very unusual for such 
a large number of big snakes to be 
found together in England ? During 
all the years I was in West Africa, 
where snakes were abundant, I 
never saw more than two together, 
and that was rare. 

Snakes usually clear quickly 
out of your way when disturbed, 
but these were very sluggish in 
their movements, even though I 
had disturbed them and _ stood 
within a couple of feet of where 
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A ROCK TORTOISE 


must have 
their winter 


they were lying. I think they 
only recently woken up from 
hibernation. They gradually dispersed in 
different directions, so that I had _ plenty 
of time to count them and estimate their size. 
A. E. E. Epwarps. 

[The snakes seen were probably grass 
snakes, which are plentiful in some parts of 
the south of England, and which attain a greater 
size than adders. The grass snake emerges 
from winter hibernation at the end of March 
or beginning of April, and is very fond of basking 
in the spring sunshine; but it is unusual to 
see so many as six together.—Eb.] 


THE S.S. COLLAR 

TO THE EDLTOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,-—In Spratten Church, Northants, is a very 
fine example of a late fourteenth century 
effigy, beautifully worked in alabaster, on a 
low embattled table-tomb. The effigy is of Sir 
John Swynford, who died in 1371. He seems 
to have been a follower of John of Gaunt. The 
photograph shows the famous collar of 5S.5., 
the badge of the Lancastrians, which is said 
to be the earliest noted instance on an effigy. 
It was a decoration instituted by Henry IV. 
—J. D.R. 


FULMAR PETRELS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Two warm days in six weeks on Holy 
Island! But the fulmar petrels still careen 
around and sit upon their cliff edges in all but 
the fiercest gales and blizzards: as many as 
sixty together on occasions. Even now, 
they are absurdly indifferent to man’s presence, 
and one may lie upon the cliff edge and watch 
them at six or nine feet. Although they are 
all paired up, there is no greater exuberance 
in their courtship than there was two months 
ago. ‘They sit in pairs all along the ledges, and 
every now and again a pair will break into a 
duck-like quack-cawing, increasing into the 
“ flap-wing ’’ quack of a duck in moments of 
anger at the intrusion of an alien into their 
courting territory. At such moments, working 
himself into a fury, with head snaking backwards 
and forwards, the male fulmar finally ejects, 
to a distance of two or three feet, at the intruder 
a stream of that dark yellow, viscous oil whose 
scent lingers for ever. Although his neighbours 
are usually freely spattered, they seem usually 
unable to reply in kind at the critical moment, 
although the beaks of the majority of them 
glisten with a perpetual dew-drop of oil. This 
no doubt adds to the attraction and enjoyment 
of the occasional brisk nebbings of married 
pairs: at present their only intimacy—although 
they caw at each other with wide-open bills, 
and heads well back, like herring gulls, whether 
an intruder is present or not. The gullet is 
pale lilac: Selous advanced this colouring as 
an example of sexual selection consequent upon 
that wide-open cawing to their mates, but the 
hue at present seems hardly bright enough 
to serve as an attraction—possibly it deepens 
as the breeding season draws on ? 

It is delicious to watch the fulmars planing 
along the face and edge of the cliffs on top of 
a down-current, so that their fanned tails, paler 
at the tips, are blown up in a bow, the stronger 
outer quills pressing downmost against the 
air pressure. Their straight, smooth wings 
lift sometimes at the middle, at others sinuating 
unexpectedly. They balance and brake with 
pale pink shanks hanging wide with open webs, 
when they strive to alight against the wind 
with sideways motion, hovering with quickly 
fanning wings, heads well down. Any new 
hoverer, or alighter on the ledges, is invariably 
the cause of amorous and jealous excitement 
between two birds of a pair, or rival males, 
provoking an immediate outburst of wide- 
beaked cawing, leading sometimes to oil- 
squirting offences.—-RICHARD PERRy. 
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A of trees, planted a couple of centuries ago fo 
shelter some simple dwelling, is a commonplace of our ripe 
landscape. So, too, do our villages nestle ‘underwind”’ in the friendly 
bosom of the hills. Difficult building that makes, and steep streets to 
climb, but we like our comforts in this England and will pay the 
price. For we will do battle with the elements year in and year 
out, but at the day’s close we must have our old-fashioned comforts 


—and not the least of these is our glass of Worthington. 
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The Malvern Hills. 








THE BAKER OF 


THE PASSING OF AN 

BAKERY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The bakehouse of the pretty Essex village 

of Terling has, sad to say, just closed down. 

The baker’s cottage, with its old oak beams, 

was built in the sixteenth century. The sack 

oven, so called because it holds as many loaves 

as one sack of flour will make, though modern 

in comparison with her cottage, is primitive 

according to present ideas. It has a round 

flat floor, a dome-shaped roof, and is entirely 

built with bricks. ‘The smoke from the fire 

at one side of the oven passed round it and out 

through a chimney on the opposite side. The 

fumes from the bread as it cooked, 

and the steam from the boiling water, 

which was always placed in the oven 

while the bread was baking, has com- 

bined with the smoke of over two 

generations to form on the oven roof 

minute brown crusty stalactites, which 

were carefully preserved, since they 

were reputed to give the bread a 

sweet nutty flavour. Before the bread 

was put to bake, the floor and sides 

of the oven were thoroughly cleaned 

with the aid of a wet sack swung 

round on the end of a peel. Beneath 

the oven is a tunnel where the bread 

was placed in tins to rise or “ prove’ 

before being baked. 

Mrs. Thurgood was the 
who, since the age of sixteen, had 
supplied the local inhabitants with 
bread, and her mother before her had 
attended their needs. These good women 
must have found their vocation an 
arduous task, as preparation for the 
morrow’s baking started regularly at 
four in the afternoon, with the making 
of a mash from a few potatoes on which 
the yeast fed. The yeast and potato 
mash was later mixed with flour to form a 
sponge, which, at about ten in the evening, 
was left to rise and fall. More laborious work 
started at five in the morning, when salt water 
and additional flour were mixed with the sponge, 
and kneaded by hand for over an hour in a 
wooden trough. Next the dough was weighed 
off and proved before being placed in the oven. 
It was then ready for despatch at about half- 
past ten. Thus it took a total of eighteen and 
a half hours to make bread by this ancient 
method.—Joun F. TARLTon. 


OLD ESSEX 


baker, 
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FROM 
A SPANISH CARAVEL 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows an 
exact reproduction of a caravel—the /zarra 
which was one of the smaller ships which sailed 
with Christopher Columbus on one of his 
historic voyages. It was designed and built, 
after research into old maritime records, by a 
well known firm of shipbuilders at Le Havre, 
and attracted much interest as it lay in the inner 
basin of the Old Port at Honfleur. Although 
a Spanish ship was chosen for reproduction, 
it also illustrated a type of vessel which accom- 
panied Samuel Champlain in 1608 when he 
set sail from this very spot, under the old walls 
of the Lieutenance, then a fort, on the voyage 


BUILT ON COLUMBUS’S MODEL 


which led to the discovery of the St. Lawrence 
and the foundation of the French-Canadian 
colonies.—J. AXTENs. 


SPRING GARDENS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Lovers of spring gardens may be inter- 
ested in the enclosed photographs. The one 
was taken a year or so ago in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, during the first weeks of September 
(springtime in the Southern Hemisphere); the 
other in a Riviera garden in the corresponding 


TWO 


RIO 


THE 


10th, 1937. 


OVEN TO THE TUNNEL 

month of March. But for the absence o 
banana fronds, one might imagine that th 
Riviera garden was the more tropical of th 
two, though the birds—which, by the way, ar 
artificial—in the Brazilian garden hint of th 
wild life of the jungle. 

There is a distinct similarity between th 
land and sea scapes of the Céte d’Azur an 
those of the environs of Rio. The latter are o1 
a more grandiose scale and, if possible, mor 
beautiful. From a horticultural point of view 
it is interesting to note that in both these warme 
climates signs of the approach of spring a1 
little, if anything, in advance of those at hom« 
We can cultivate tropical or sub-tropical plant 
outdoors which would need a steam-warme: 
greenhouse in England; for the rest 
however, trees common throughou 
the world, such as planes; flowerin 
shrubs like broom ; homely flowers suc! 
as primroses and violets—all appear t: 
await their annual reappearance at som: 
date in common with their northert 
kinsfolk or, should they inhabit th: 
Southern Hemisphere, a date to cor 
respond.—HucGu C. CHerwoop-AlIKEN 


A CURIOUS FOLK BELIEF 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Not long ago, an elderly country 
man living in a North Midland villag: 
told me a curious item of rustic lor 
which, in only slightly different form 
I had heard twenty years before 1 
a certain part of Hampshire. It con 
cerns the propagation of midges. 

The subject was suggested by the 
presence of a large swarm of thes 
insects, which were dancing amid th: 
shadows cast by a tall box hedge. 

According to my informant 
midges are produced from the leav« 
and stems of box, by the combine 
action of moisture and warmth. ‘They 

do not pair, but each generation has it 

origin in the manner just described. 

However, during some portion of th 
vear these insects cut off their own wings 
when they become ‘‘ emmets.’”” Emmets, m 
informant added, may live for months, or ever 
for years. Houses which they enter are liabl: 
to be infested with midges also. 

Clearly, this curious piece of rustic entomo 
logy has some bearing upon the nuptial fligh 
of ants and the subsequent removal of th: 
females’ wings.—C.LirrorD W. GREATOREX. 
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Very fine paper Panama 


makes this becoming summer 


This is TILO-LEUM het. Mit; Miia. any, 


(Patented) 
A beautiful floor-covering which gives Beige, Lucifer Red, Corona- 


6/3 the picturesque effect of an old-world 
o equeen pane. (9-inch) red-tiled floor at less than 
Asmall sample ONE QUARTER THE COST. 


sent post free on Soft and 


tion Blue, Cream and White 
7] & CO. Lip 


Model E. 5509. Price2 519 


resilient to the tread and 


request. 
=xtremely durable. 
Only from Pee ee BURLINGTON GARDENS AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
LIBERTY’S Regent Street. London. W.1 OLD BOND STREET The name of the nearest will 
? 4 ? LONDON, W.1I be sent to you on request. 


Telephone: REGENT 1234 
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Oh, to be in 


ITALY 


now that Spring is there ! 


Spring is the time when 
Italy looks her best. Day 
after day you can enjoy the 
pleasures of open-air life 
beneath cloudless skies. 





ISCHIA 


In less than 24 hours you can be by the radiant 
Mediterranean shores. 






Write now for information regarding the many 
travel facilities now available. 

Cheques or Letters of Credit in ‘‘ Tourist ’’ Lire 
(the £ is now worth 60%, more). Hotel Coupons 
at fixed prices ranging from 6s. to 13s. a day. 
Reductions of 50-70%, on the railways. 
Coupons for Petrol at prices less than you pay 
at home. 





For descriptive booklets, etc., apply ta: 
E.N.I.T., 38, Piccadilly, London, W.|I. E.N.I.T., 14, Park Circus, Glasgow. 


Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con L’Estero, 4, Via Genova, Rome. 
Or to any Tourist Agency. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CROWHERST 


ORD CONWAY wrote three articles con- 
cerning Crowherst Place, Surrey, in 
Country Lire (Vol. XLVI, pages 12, 
44, 76). The ownership of the 
property is remarkable in that one, 

John Gaynesford, in 1418 bought land called 
Crouherste Place, and either directly or 
through the female line the property passed 
to Gainsfords, as they were later named, 
until 1724. In that year Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, bought the property and made 
it part of the endowment of a home at St. 
Albans for widows of Army officers. In the 
last years of the nineteenth century the Com- 
missioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty bought 
the property. 

After it had passed through many hands, 
Crowherst Place was purchased by the Rev. 
George Gainsford, a lineal descendant of the 
Gaynesford who became owner in 1418. The 
clerical buyer’s son leased the house to Mr. 
George Crawley, who transferred the lease to 
the Duchess of Marlborough. But Mr. 
Crawley continued to have a strong interest 
in the house, as he was retained to restore it. 
The house was probably begun about the 
year 1423, and its fifteenth century great hall 
still stands much as it left the builder’s hands. 
Any defects in the panelling of the rooms have 
been most artistically made good, and the 
return of panelling from one or two of the 
bedrooms to the principal rooms wherein it 
had been first fixed was a convenient and 
acceptable expedient. Mr. Crawley’s admirable 
ground plan of the house is published in 
Vol. x_vi (page 51). The illustrations reveal 
the striking impressiveness of the heavy oak 
beams and the splendid linenfold panelling 
that lend distinction to Crowherst Place. 
Sir Martin Conway mentions a curious fact 
about old panelling. One of the Crowherst 
bedrooms exhibits a type of extraordinarily 
massive panels. He says this was the usual 
thing until the need for economy in the use of 
wood induced builders to prepare panels from 
odds and ends of logs. So came about the 
linenfold panelling. 

Crowherst Place was a moated house, 
protected by a moat which rose steeply from 
the water level. The ornamental possibilities 
of the moat were used by Mr. Crawley in 
designing the gardens. Messrs. Constable and 
Maude and Messrs. Hooker and Rogers offer 
the house and 68 acres for sale. It is less than 
two miles from Lingfield. 


SULLIVAN ” 


(GGRIMSDYKE, Harrow Weald, the estate 

of the late Sir W. S. Gilbert and Lady 
Gilbert, has been sold, through the agency of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, to Middlesex 
County Council, for £45,000. The house 
stands in 110 acres, through which runs a 
section of the prehistoric earthwork called 
Grvyme’s Dyke, or, as commonly spelt to-day, 
Grim’s Dyke. The relic of the immemorial 
gives its name to the estate. Countless 
will that the home of 


«GILBERT AND 


past 
thousands 
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PLACE. 


SPORTING PROPERTIES 


THE MOAT AND 


of magnificent 
part of the 


English 
Green 


the joint composer 
operas is thus saved as 
Belt. 

May auctions arranged by Messrs. Maple 
and Co., Limited, include that of Home Place, 
Limpsfield, with 19 acres. Other Surrey 
houses are specified in the firm’s list, and 
there is a Willett-built house just north of 
Regent’s Park, for sale for £6,500. 

Sir Alan Cobham has instructed Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices to sell his country house, 
Little Park Hill, Bletchingley, which they sold 
to him some years ago. 

Lord Claud Hamilton has sold Lady Cross 
Lodge, Brockenhurst, a hunting-box which has 
been enlarged in keeping with the original 
structure. It stands high, and in 7o acres 
surrounded by New Forest land. The agents 
were Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., and 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. 

Borwick Hall, Carnforth, is, so far as the 
lease is concerned, for sale, jointly by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. Robinson, 
Williams and Burnands. It was the residence 
of the late Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. An 
illustrated article appeared in Country LIFE of 
August roth, 1935. 

Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey and 
Messrs. Woolley and Wallis have sold The 
Vicarage, Alderbury. 

A client of Messrs. H. Lidington and Co. 
has purchased Tredilion Park, near Aber- 
gavenny, from Mr. Hugh Lloyd Thomas, c.v.o. 
The modern mansion of thirty-five bedrooms, 
eight bathrooms, and suite of panelled recep- 
tion-rooms, stands in a park with exceptionally 
fine gardens. There are a small home farm, 
another farm of 120 acres, and 40 acres of 
woodland, the whole about 235 acres. Messrs. 
Cooke and Arkwright acted for the vendor. 


BILLESDON COPLOW SOLD 
PPHE famous Leicestershire hunting property, 

Billesdon Coplow, came under the hammer 
of Messrs. Warner, Sheppard and Wade. 
Standing on the side of a finely wooded 
eminence about 7ooft. above the sea _ level, 
Coplow, a landmark for many miles, was the 
seat of the late Mr. J. D’Arcy Hartley, and it 
is one of the classic hunting establishments of 
the Shires. In the sale was Botany Bay fox 
covert, one of the best draws in the Quorn 
country. Three farms, and village properties 
at Billesdon, make up the whole estate of 
609 acres. Wide interest was evinced in the 
sale, and there was a large attendance. Bidding 
started at £15,000, and the property was 
sold for £17,500. 

Lady Ailwyn has sold her hunting-box, 
Rose Cottage, Somerby, in the centre of the 
Cottesmore, to Lady Manton, who will hunt 
from there. The sale was conducted by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, who are in- 
structed by Mrs. H. C. Noel to sell The Old 
Hall, Market Overton, Rutland. This is a 
seventeenth century house with a_ beautiful 
old oak staircase, in the Cottesmore country. 
With the house are 112 acres. 


a a 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


Palace House, Beaulieu, the property of 
Lady Montagu of Beaulieu, on the edge of 
the New Forest, six miles from Southampton 
and Lymington, with Southampton Water on 
the east side, occupies an ancient abbey site. 
The residence, with its grounds and covered 
moat, is in the hands of Messrs. Turner Lord 
and Ransom for letting, furnished, later in the 
year. The firm is offering 6,000 acres of 
grouse moors on the Yorkshire and Derbyshire 
borders. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock’s 
auction under instructions from Captain the 
Hon. E. B. Butler-Henderson, eventuated in 
the sale not only of the residential portion of 
Winwick Manor, but Winwick Grange, with 
the adjoining holding, Heygates Farm, a total 
of 280 acres, disposed of to the tenant. The 
home farm, 107 acres, with model homestead. 


has been sold. 


KILDONAN, AYRSHIRE 

(CAPTAIN EUAN WALLACE, m.p., having 

“ purchased Lavington Park, has decided to 
dispose of Kildonan, Ayrshire, with Arnsheen, 
Glenduisk, and part of Pinmore. © The estate 
of 15,000 acres is for sale by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Mr. C. W. Ingram. 
Kildonan House is a modern residence and there 
is a variety of sport, including grouse and 
covert shooting, and fishing in the Duisk. 
The rental from farms is £3,000 per annum. 
Kildonan House, built about seventeen 
years ago from the designs of Mr. James 
Miller, R.S.A., occupies well timbered grounds 
by the river. 

Glencreggan, 800 acres on the west coast 
of Kintyre, is for sale by Mr. C. W. Ingram. 
The house was built in 1908 from designs 
by Mr. James Miller, r.s.4., after a fire. There 
is fishing in the Barr. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal has 
sold Possingworth Manor, Sussex, to Sir 
Robert Craigie, K.C.M.G., C.B. Possingworth 
Manor is a Jacobean residence upon which Lord 
Strathcona has spent large sums. The main 
portion dates from 1657. It has been brought 
up to date. There is a secondary residence, 
in all about 430 acres. Brownings Farm, 
80 acres, was sold last month. The sales 
were negotiated by Messrs. Fox and Sons 
and Messrs. St. John Smith and Son. 

Mr. A. T. Underwood has sold Huntsland, 
Crawley Down, 25 acres. 

Little Boarzell, Hurst Green, between 
Tunbridge Wells and Hastings, is to be offered, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. Geering and Colyer, on April 23rd, 
at Tunbridge Wells. The sixteenth century 
modernised house goes with 84 acres, and the 
property is the home of pedigree Jerseys. 

Messrs. Gordon Prior and Goodwin are 
to let Manor House, West Hoathly, near East 
Grinstead, a small Elizabethan house with 
original court-room, and containing oak panel- 
ling, floors and stone chimneypieces of the 
period. The grounds are of 2 acres. 

ARBITER. 
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/ SAI léth Century. This century covers the Tudor 
a) e period during which may be noted: Elizabethan 
needlework and the introduction into woven silk 
designs of the formal Vase and Pineapple motifs, 
the latter following on the osene of the West Indies in 1492. 
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“New Castella * hand-woven Brocatelle, showing the traditional 
Vase motif. 
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_ O have clothes suitable for occasions 
“Moreton” hand-woven silk Damask incorporating typical ; j ' 
Elizabethan tracery in the dzsign. of the kind or when quietly busy in 

y q y y 
home surroundings is the British woman’s 
birthright. To be able to buy “Country 
Life Wear,” the clothes which carry romance 
in every outfit, is the proud achievement of 
every woman of distinction. Dictates of 
as fashion cannot alter colourings which reflect 
ir ; es 
the covert side, the lanes of England, or 
rd 
in 
ht 


Morning on the Downs where Nature weaves 
her harmonies. This type cloaks the wearer 
with an atmosphere of realism and renders 


CS 
ns 


the passage of years agreeable. 





“ Gresham ” Printed Linea— -a present-day hand- esh-odeted e 
reproduction of Elizabethan needlework. © 
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CARAVAN TRAILERS 


f£ are becoming fairly used, 
in this country, to the trailer 
caravan, which is now a 
common feature on our 
roads during the spring 
and summer. I have come across some 
interesting facts recently about these ve- 
hicles in America. In characteristic way 


they seem to have gone quite mad on the 
pastime over there, and a large proportion 
of the population would seem to be selling 
up their homes and taking once more to 
the nomadic existence of their forefathers. 

The Index, a paper published by the 
New York Trust Company, one of the 
leading American banks, has some interest- 
ing remarks to make about ‘“‘ automobile 
trailers,’’ as they are known in that country. 
The Index states that in the west and south, 
to a far greater extent than in the eastern 
States, they have attained an amazing 
popularity. At the present time the demand 
is far outstripping the supply, and many 
manufacturers have reported being unable 
to cope with the orders pouring in upon 
them. 

The Index, however, strikes a note of 
caution when it says that certain reports 
upon the growth of trailer touring and upon 
current production of trailer coaches has 
been greatly exaggerated. It has, for ex- 
ample, been estimated that at the end of 
the present year there will be a million 
trailers on the highway, and that within 
another twenty years half the population 


will be touring the country in them. This 
rather alarming picture has no basis in 
fact. While accurate statistics are not 


available, estimates on possible production 
during the current year in no case exceed 
375,000 units, and in more conservative 
instances factory-built production is placed 
no higher than 100,000 or even 75,000. 





A TYPICAL 


BRITISH TRAILER 
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‘Apart from immediate 
questions of production, it is still far too 
soon to evaluate the social and economic 
significance of the passenger trailer. It 
impinges upon the field both of transporta- 
tion and housing; it provides an almost 
entirely new way to travel and to live. 
As the available supply of trailers increases, 
touring in them is certain to expand, and 
a growing number of people will spend 
their vacation periods in the type of re- 
creational travel made possible by these 
ambulatory houses. It is also probable 
that there will be a large number of retired 
persons who will take permanently to the 
open road, and in this latter group may be 
found the many people who will dispose 
of their homes in favour of living the year 
round in relatively low maintenance cost 
trailers.”’ 
It is also pointed out that the trailer 
have notable effects on the motor 
industry, and it should also provide a new 
outlet for the rubber tyre industry, body 
manufacturers, and all sorts of equipment 
makers. It may seriously affect the hotel 
industry and greatly modify the system of 
tourist camps which in recent years has 
sprung up all over the country. Trailer 
enthusiasts, however, are warned that the 
comparative freedom of trailers from taxes 
and regulations cannot be expected to 
continue long if the number of them at 
present on the roads continues to multiply ; 
while, finally, trailers are already creating 
new trafic problems which may lead to 
measures seriously restricting that freedom 
of movement which is at present one of 
their greatest and most popular assets. 
The Index gives some figures dealing 
with the registration of trailers which show 
how rapidly this type of vehicle has in- 
creased. In 1928 the total number through- 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By THe Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 
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IN AMERICA 


out the United States (though this figure is 
somewhat incomplete, as in some States 
trailers were registered with trucks) 
amounted to 148,169. In each succeeding 
year this total showed a steady growth 
until in 1935 it was 733,414. <A gain in 
this seven-year period of about 400 per 
cent. 

Again, trailers are very unevenly dis- 
tributed among the several States, Michigan 
leading with a total of 102,975, and is 
closely followed by California with 95,233, 
and Ohio with 95,216. These three States 
thus account for approximately 40 per 
cent. of the nation’s total. 

The first passenger trailers were of 
home manufacture, resulting from _ the 
realisation on the part of enterprising and 
ingenious car owners ; but the commercial 
trailer idea might well be adapted to what 
are now termed trailer coaches. 

In contrast to the original trailers, it is 
stated, modern coaches are becoming 
exceedingly complex in construction, and 
are equipped with the most luxurious 
furnishings. The more elaborate are wired 
for electricity, either manufacturing their 
own power or connecting with electric 
current facilities at the trailer camps, and 
may have electric refrigerators, electric 
stoves, electric heaters, and radios. Wash- 
ing and toilet facilities with shower baths 
are provided, both with tank supplies, and 
by tapping water connections at the tourists’ 
camps. 

Interesting descriptions are given of 
the latest types of typical trailers used in 
America. Those in the low-priced field 
are from 16-18}ft. long, while the medium 
price range is up to 25ft. long, with a swivel- 
ling bow that couples easily to the motor 
car. These latest trailers are more or less 
streamlined, with steel construction, on 





CARAVAN IS A CAR CRUISER 
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LINCOLN 


V-i2 


Admittedly, there was a time when all good cars were very much alike. That state of ee ee 

i ustrated, £480, at W orks. 
things passed with the coming of the Lincoln-Zephyr V-12. rik oa lala 
Its engine, gear-box, steering, suspension, brakes, body-work (quite uncommonly resistant of Perey: «eee eae 


external injury), equipment, finish, its really aero-dynamic stream-lining, are all in a class apart. 
Its comfort, restfulness, silence, smoothness; that phenomenal acceleration; the joyous speed 
on every stretch permitting it to run freely, combine to spell a completely new kind of super- 





motoring, in which you can revel at surprisingly little cost, buying, running or maintaining LINCOLN CARS LTD 
it in the very pink of perfection. (Sole Concessionaires for 
aa x Lincolnand Lincoln-Zephyr 
A catalogue is yours for a postcard or a telephone call. Impressed, even interested, you can Cars) 
arrange a really informative road-test. Then the Lincoln-Zephyr V-12 speaks for itself, and prrwenet t aa oe. 


with what wealth of eloquence ! Telephone: Ealing 4506-7 
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the same principles as the car, the steel 
construction coming more and more into 
fashion to promote safety. Beds, tables 
and chairs are built in along the compact 
lines of a cabin cruiser. It is expected that, 
with insulated walls and roof, air condition- 
ing will be procurable in the near future ; 
and the development of trailer camps 
where water, sewerage connections and 
electric currents are available gives the 
trailer certain features of the permanent 
home. 

It is pointed out that some of these 
trailer camps are laid out on a permanent 
basis with parking lots, renting for the 
week or the month, as well as for the night. 
The more elaborate may have well laid-out 
streets, shopping facilities, moving-picture 
theatres, and schools for the children. 
Although trailers and trailer camps are 
far more popular in the west and in the 
south than in the eastern part of the country, 
some fifty camps of the 1,500 throughout 
the country have been reported in New 
England. A Florida trailer camp is men- 
tioned, providing all facilities, and which 
can accommodate 3,000 families. 

A still further development, making the 
trailer available for tourists unwilling to 
make the comparatively large capital invest- 
ment they represent, is the growing practice 
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of renting trailers. This can be done on a 
monthly or weekly basis. 

Even more important than the use of 
trailer coaches for touring is their growing 
importance in the business field, says the 
Index. Salesmen are using them as living- 
quarters on the road, as well as for the more 
adequate display of their wares. Travelling 
entertainers find them more comfortable 
than many small-town hotels; while en- 
gineers, road surveyors and others make 
them into portable offices. 

With the growth of trailer touring, 
it is expected they will have to become 
subject to many restrictions which either 
do not yet exist or are not now vigorously 
enforced. Various States and municipal 
governments are already considering regula- 
tions on this subject. The Index says: 
‘** Registration and taxation, while they may 
never reach the equivalent of real property 
taxation, are certain to add to the expense 
of trailer touring. As highway congestion 
increases, and particularly traffic in cities 
and towns, stringent regulations will un- 
doubtedly be adopted. The present free- 
dom of trailer owners to park almost 
wherever they want and the right of owners 
of vacant lots to establish trailer camps in 
residential districts will not long be toler- 
ated by a property tax paying public.”’ 
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The problem of parking facilities ha: 
apparently arisen recently in Detroit, where 
property owners objected to the establish- 
ment of trailer camps because of thei 
effect on land values, and local authoritie: 
have acted to enforce their removal to the 
city’s outskirts. 

In conclusion the Index says: “‘ It is, 
however, impossible to predict along just 
what lines the new industry will develop. 
Discounting fantastic prophecies which 
would have a large proportion of the countr 
abandoning their homes to take to the oper 
road, and trailers solving the problem o! 
low cost housing, public demand doe 
warrant the conclusion that trailers are fa: 
more than a temporary fad. Althougl 
individual companies have and will en 
counter difficulties, the industry as a whol 
faces an era of expansion.”’ 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY CAR 
PRODUCTION REORGANISED 
RMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, 
LIMITED, announce that’ ove 
£100,000 is being spent on the reorganisa 
tion of their car factory at Coventry, to 
ensure that their programme for th 
increased production of cars is not inter 
rupted by aero-engine production. It will 
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“ Acceleration is excellent . . . there is an ample margin of 


power. . . capable of putting up an excellent average on 


give-and-take roads . . extremely good value for the money.’ 
MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Sir Malcolm Campbell in “‘ The Field.” 


“ Often | found myself cruising most comfortably at over 75 
At that speed it held the road superbly, the steering was 


confidently steady . . . Its acceleration was brilliant ¥ 
Hon. Brian Lewis in the ‘‘ News Chronicle.” 


“ Good design today is a compromise. . .Tremendous power TWENTY 


is no good if it is tricky to use. The Standard Company has 
gone for reasonable power with stability and ease of control, 


consequently, this 20 h.p. car is faster than some faster cars . .” 
Earl of Cottenham in the “ Sunday Pictorial.’ 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR CO., LTD., 
CANLEY. COVENTRY. 


WEST END SHOWROOMS 
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be remembered that, at the Motor Show 
last year, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, the 
Chairman, in announcing this reorganisa- 
tion, emphasised that it would not mean 
any departure on the high standard of 
quality of both materials and workmanship 
for which Armstrong Siddeley cars have 
always been famous. The segregation of 
the motor-car division, by which chassis 
and coachwork will be built and assembled 
under the same roof, is now nearing com- 
pletion. To meet increased car _ pro- 
duction further machine shops are being 
added. 

Car engines will still continue to be 
produced on the same lines as aero engines, 
and the same standards of inspection of raw 
materials, machined parts and assemblies 
will still apply throughout. In the aero- 
engine manufacturing world Armstrong 
Siddeley have a very enviable reputation 
for the thoroughness of inspection and test- 
ing, and it is the application of this high 
standard to their car engines which has 
resulted in the great reputation for relia- 
bility which they enjoy. Armstrong Sidde- 
ley car engines always receive a very long 
and very thorough test on the test-bed, 
and each Armstrong Siddeley car receives 


a long and individual test under road 
conditions. 
Another point is that the famous 


Wilson type of self-changing gear box 
will still be made in a separate division. 
The manufacture of epicyclic gears is 
highly specialised work, and here again 
the car gear boxes are made to the same 
high standards. Gear boxes are also manu- 
factured for tanks, locomotives, railcars, 
and racing cars. 

The reorganisation has afforded an 
opportunity for modernising the motor-car 
production plant, but it should be appreci- 
ated that these cars are in no way mass- 
produced. They still remain specialist-built 
cars, individually made and assembled and 
tested at every stage throughout the 
process of manufacture. 
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RILEYS TO RACE AGAIN THIS 
YEAR 

T is good news to hear that statements 

which have been appearing in the earlier 
part of the year that Riley cars would not 
be officially represented in any of the big 
motor races this year are without founda- 
tion. ‘These famous cars, which have done 
so much to uphold the prestige of the 
British motor industry in years when the 
foreign challenge had seemed overwhelming 
will be seen in many international events 
during 1937. 
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TEST TRACKk 
BEEN BUILT 
THEMSELVES 


One of. the reasons which has beer 
given for the erroneous statement is tha 
difficulty is being experienced in obtainin; 
special steel for the construction of the 
cars. In this respect an official of thi 
Company has said that the continuance o! 
their racing policy was regarded as essentia 
to the maintenance and development o 
the efficiency of their standard cars. So fa 
as possible they always use _ productio1 
parts for their racing cars in order t 
test them to the utmost. Any variation 
from standard, when proved, were adapted 





LENHAM ARTERIAL ROAD 
near Charing, Kent 


In 100 miles of Britain’ 
trunk roads you’ll en 
counter half a doze 
different road surface 
and maybe as man 
types of weather—fror 
rain-drenched concret 
to greasy tar macadam 
Your tyres must adary 
themselves to ever 
condition. Fit INDIA 
—the tyres that hav 
the road in their GRIP 
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TEN-FOUR SERIES II (Tax £7.10) re 
SALOON (Fixed Head) } 
complete with 4-speed gearbox £172.10 } 
SALOON (Sliding Head) ,, 99 99 ~ £182.10 } 
COUPE 9 99 9 ’ £215 } 
‘TWELVE-FOUR ENGINE - - - €S5 extra (Tax £9) 
Additional for Jackall System on all above models €5 
All prices ex works. i hy 4 
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Situated centrally in the West End, overlooking gardens, and with- 
in a few minutes of Victoria Station, Hyde Park and Piccadilly. 


Sloane Street o | Fit a new set of 
(adogan Hotel sss || 8 popee 


‘ MT] Bedrooms with private bathrooms and toilets. Se ’ THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD 
clephone Private suites. Telephone in all rooms. Renowned for 

su pe 7141 Cuisine and Service - - - - Wedding Receptions. 
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Unbreakable mica insulation 

and detachable. Obtainable 

everywhere from &/- each, in 
sealed metal boxes. 





Made completely in England by Lodge Plugs ted... Rugby. 
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FOWEY 





OR all its magnificence, it is not 

quite true to say that the beauty 

of Cornwall is concentrated in its 

coastal scenery. It lies rather in 

the vivid contrasts that are present 
in almost every view. From the grim splen- 
dour of giant granite cliffs to the soft beauty 
of densely wooded valleys is but a step, 
and the quaint fishing villages that listen 
always to the surge of the Atlantic are 
steeped in tangles of sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion. You come on these wild gardens 
tucked away in the recesses of the cliffs 
with a sense of surprise which enhances 
their charm. There is a curious incongruity 
about them—little pictures of lavish colour- 
ing in frames of massive strength. 

It is in exploration of the by-ways 
rather than the highways that the hidden 
beauties of the country are unveiled by 
way of leafy lanes, in places scarcely 
wide enough to allow the passage of 
two cars, which wind across the 
moors and then dip steeply into 
the even narrower streets of the 
little coastal hamlets. From the 
county town of Bodmin they 
radiate north, south and west, 
through old-world villages whose 
names nearly all commemorate 
some Celtic saint of pre-Augus- 
tinian mythology, to Padstow and 
‘Tintagel and little old Port Isaac; 
to Fowey and St. Austell and 
Falmouth, which, for richness of 
exotic vegetation and the beauty 
of its estuary and_ harbour, 
many people declare to be 
the gem of all the Cornish 
seaports. 

Yet Fowey, the Troytown of 
‘**Q’s’’ novel, runs it very close. 
Its medizval houses and ultra- 
narrow streets, falling almost 
sheer down to the water’s edge, 
blend gracefully with the wooded 
hills on either side of the river. 
And when to the normal anima- 
tion of the port, which owes much 
of its present-day prosperity to 
the export of china clay, is added 
the gaiety of Regatta Week, the 
little town is positively festal. 
With the illumination of the 
yachts surmounted by the lights 
of tiers of houses clinging to the 
hillsides of Polruan, the scene 
is like a fairy play. 

For simple grandeur the 
North Cornish coast, perhaps, 
outshines the south. It isa lovely 
drive from Fowey through St. 
Austell to Wadebridge, and 
thence following fairly closely the 
windings of the Camel River to 
Padstow, where the old pagan 
ritual of the Hobby Horse is gaily 
celebrated on May Day, in com- 
memoration of the legendary 
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LOOKING UP THE ESTUARY 





rout of Gallic ships in the Camel Estuary by 
an apparition of a dancing horse, which the 
seamen took to be the Devil. Legend, in fact, 
in which this part of Cornwall is so peculiarly 
steeped, largely enhances the charm of its 
beauty spots. For the most prosaic cannot 
but sense the aura of superstition which in- 
vests spots like Merlin’s Cave, the roofless 
ruins of King Arthur’s Castle, Damerioc, St. 
Mabyn, and other strongholds of Arthurian 
romance. And, incidentally, no one visiting 
Tintagel should miss the Great Hall of the 
Knights of the Round Table, fashioned en- 
tirely of Cornish granite, onyx and other 
coloured rocks. Here the immortal story is 


figuratively told in seventy stained glass win- 
dows, mural paintings and rich vestments, 
even to a jewelled replica of the sword 
Excalibur. 

There are glorious walks along these 
cliffs, though only the very energetic will 
accomplish the whole distance from Tintagel 
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to Port Isaac. ‘The best way lies throug! 
Delabole, where the slate quarries dat 
from Elizabethan times; but those dis 
inclined for arduous exercise will turn of 
by Tregatta and, along a lovely woode 
pathway, make for Trebarwith — stranc 
Here is one of the best bathing stretches o 
the coast, rivalled only by Port Gavern 
where the sea comes right in for about hal! 
a mile between vast towering cliffs to form 
natural bathing pool for such as do mn 
appreciate the heavy swell of the Atlantic 

Inland, the country reaching out t 
Bodmin Moor is singularly lovely. The: 
is a veritable network of those little roac 
aforesaid, dipping into the richly woode 
valley of the Camel and rising again t 
heights at which, on a clear day, the whol 
coastline from Trevose Head to Boscast! 
can be seen. Around St. Kew, St. Teatl 
St. Breward, and many other villages, i 
nearly all of which the churches are « 
historic interest, there are lar; 
demesnes whose beauty is enha 
ced by the wealth of sub-tropic 
plants and flowers which flouris 
in the open. 

And, apart from the bathin; 
sailing, and sea fishing, the: 
is plenty of recreation her 
abouts. At Rock, directly opp: 
site Padstow, the St. Enodoc go 
links, laid out by James Brai 
are said to be one of, if not t¢, 
finest, natural eighteen - hx 
courses in this country. There 
good salmon fishing in the Came 
and its upper reaches 
well as its tributaries hold a | 
of fair-sized trout. 

For the botanist and natu 
alist alike Cornwall is a hap; 
hunting ground. Bird life 
infinite in its variety, from tl 
gulls and terns and_ oyste 
catchers that dart restless 
above the Atlantic breakers, 
the more sinister cormorants at 
shags ceaselessly fishing « 
almost every headland. In litt 
strips of coastal marsh you w 
flush duck and snipe, redshan 
and curlew, and sometimes y: 
will see rare birds also. I ha 
spent many an hour watchir 
the buzzards that nest on Roug 


a couple of ravens were tenan 3 
of a lonely cliff beyond Treba - 
with ; and, motoring up a steep 
wooded glen near by, I can 
suddenly on a pair of golden 
orioles. There is no end to the 
charm of Cornwall, chiefly, pe’- 
haps, because its associations are 
so old that, however well you 
may know the country, you will 
always be discovering something 
new. J. B. Droucnr. 
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l LELAND ~Foremos: for Fishing 


reland’s 3,000 miles of river and 4,000 acres of lake teem with 
liv :ly fish. On every water the air quivers with silver again and 
ag in. 
. “his abundance of fish is due to the favourable nature of 
th subsoil. Moreover, Ireland’s waters are unpolluted by 
in ustry, and Angling Ciubs in every district ensure that 
Irciand remains foremost for fishing. 

frout fishing in Ireland is mostly free and everywhere the 
sportsman will meet the generous warmhearted friendliness 
of the happy Irish people. 

Come and fish in Ireland amidst the most alluring and exquisite 
scenery imaginable and know the perfect Angling holiday. 

Write for particulars of hotels and sporting facilities to the 
Irish Tourist Association, O’Connell Street, Dublin, or Traffic 
Manager, Great Southern Railways, Kingsbridge, Dublin. 


Unrivalled Fishing Districts:— =You may travel by any of the 
Fatow * Clave ~ Cork Donegal following steamship routes :— 

Dublin : Galway : Kerry : Kildare HOLYHEAD - KINGSTOWN 
Kilkenny Limerick Mayo Siaehite Gace F canand Rae 
Meath Tipperary Waterford FISHGUARD - WATERFORD 


Wexford Wicklow FISHGUARD - CORK 


Guides and particulars of Holiday and Tourist Fares from any LL M S$ or G.W’. 
Station, Office or Agency or on application at any of the following addresses :— 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, EUSTON STATION, LONDON, N.W.1 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON STATION, LONDON, W.2 
GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS OF IRELAND, KINGSBRIDGE STATION, DUBLIN 
BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO. (1936) LTD., ROYAL LIVER BLDGS., LIVERPOOI 
CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO. (1936) LTD., FISHGUARD H’BOUR., SOUTH WALES 
THE IRISH TOURIST ASSOCIATION, O'CONNELL STREET, DUBLIN 
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J. DEGE & SONS, LTD.) 


Sporting, Military, Mufti and Diplomatic Tailors 
SPECIALITIES : LADIES’ BREECHES, RIDING COATS, ETC. | 


13, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, wW.1 | 


Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London Telephone : Mayfair 1325 
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@ Tailored from gabardine proofed 
by a rubberless process. In several 
fawn shades. 
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Write or ‘phone for illustrated leaflet to: “DUNLOP RAINWEAR” (Dept. 90 ), 52 Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London, Gerrard 5061. (Wholesale only.) 
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GARDEN 


IN THE 


RIMULA WINTERI may not be a plant 

for everyone, but it probably more often 

suffers from lack of understanding on 

our part than from any natural aversion 

to garden life on its own. But if the 
fact that this delightful primrose is now much 
more frequently seen be a safe guide, one may 
conclude that gardeners generally are more 
cognisant of its needs than they were. A free 
soil which is rather to the moist side in summer 
and tolerably dry the rest of the year is the main 
consideration. ‘Thus a shelving rock will often 
provide the ideal conditions for those who cannot 
manage the plant quite in the open, and a primrose 
which will give one these dainty cool lavender, 
vellow-eyed blossoms from November to May 
deserves all we can do for it. 

The pure white P. Winteri which Mr. 
Clarence Elliott was lucky enough to raise a few 
vears ago is, in its own way, a delectable little 
plant. Such a precious morsel was some time in 
getting into the average garden, but, thanks to 
the fact that it can be raised true from seed, it 
is now in general cultivation. The flowers have 
the same dainty frilling to their dead-white petals, 
the foliage the same frosty mealiness, and I have 
found it in every way as robust as the type. The 
accompanying illustration of a small group was 
taken in early January. The plants, which have 
not been disturbed for several seasons, are in the open and 
on the flat, but, being exposed to the drip of trees, they are 
lightly covered in very wet weather. I. We. 


A GOOD ROCK SHRUB 


A GOOD many years with Daphne Blagayana have con- 
44 vinced us that success with it is not so much a matter of skill 
as of finding the spot it likes. ‘To put the matter in another way, 
one may plant this temperamental creature in two places which, 
so far as we know, are exactly alike in soil and other conditions. 
Yet it will prosper in one and languish in the other. 

The practice of annually layering and top-dressing seems to 
have had good results with some, but as this eventually raises the 
plant on to a mound it has obvious disadvantages where the 
natural moisture is apt to fail in summer, for most daphnes detest 
root dryness. We have had more success of late with D. Blagayana 
by growing it in a perfectly flat bed, the soil being uniformly 
cool and shaded from all but morning sun. The sandy acid 
loam was freely mixed with sorbex peat moss and leaf-mould, 
and a little of these is scattered over the bed after flowering and 
in autumn. With this treatment our best plant has carried on 
for seven or eight years, and a week or two ago was showing sixty 
or seventy fine trusses of its ivory white, very fragrant blossoms. 


J. 
CULTURE OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


AFTER having been neglected for some years, greenhouse 
+4 plants are once more coming into their own in gardens, 
and their return to favour is probably due, more than to anything 
else, to the improved and more practical types of greenhouses 
that are now available at a reasonable cost. Great strides have 
been made in greenhouse construction in recent years, and there 
are now many forms of houses adapted for different purposes, 
and a wide range of small glass-houses suitable for the successful 
cultivation of a variety of plants that do not require much heat 
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FORM OF PRIMULA WINTERI 


An early treasure of rare beauty 


to bring them to perfection. More than half the battle in growing 
plants that are on the tender side, lies in having a house adapted 
for their culture, and in choosing kinds suitable to the conditions. 
The most popular type to-day is undoubtedly what is known as 
the cool greenhouse, which is heated sufficiently to exclude frost 
during the winter. For furnishing a house of this nature, the 
gardener has a wide range of plants at his disposal, and, with a 
careful choice and proper cultural management, he can obtain 
a great deal of pleasure and interest, and provide himself with 
a display of bloom almost the whole vear round. 

Good books on the subject are not plentiful, and, with the 
present popularity of the cool and unheated types of greenhouse 
among all classes of garden owners, there should be a special 
welcome for the recent addition to the CouNTRY LIFE series of 
amateur gardening handbooks, called Greenhouse Culture for 
Amateurs, by Edith Grey Wheelwright (Country Life, 5s. net). 
This makes no pretence of being a complete guide to greenhouse 
plants and their cultivation. Such an exhaustive volume still 
awaits to be done. But Miss Wheelwright’s contribution is a 
move in the right direction in that it provides a most serviceable 
handbook dealing with all the more common plants that can be 
grown either without heat or in a slightly heated house. The 
author writes from first-hand knowledge, and all her information 
has the merit of being the outcome of long practical experience 
as an amateur grower who knows all the little difficulties and pitfalls 
that dog the steps of the novice when embarking on greenhouse 
cultivation. The author has cast her net wide enough to include 
everything that the amateur cultivator is likely to want to know. 
Various types of small greenhouses are described and details 
given of different forms of suitable heating apparatus and their 
respective costs of installation and running. Shrubs and soft 
wooded plants like geraniums, chrysanthemums and succulents, 
climbers, bulbs, ferns and flowers that are easily raised from 
seed, are all dealt with adequately, and some account is given 
of the various pests and diseases attacking plants under glass and 
the remedial measures to be undertaken for their prevention and 

control. It is a very able small book, full of sound 
advice, simply and clearly presented, that can be 
thoroughly recommended to every amateur owning 
a small greenhouse, who wants to make the best 
use of his glass accommodation. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN 

V HERE there are facilities for its practice, 

gardening now forms part of the curriculum 
in most elementary schools, and there is an in- 
creasing demand for books suitable to the needs 
of young devotees of the subject. The Children’s 
Garden, by Enid Blyton (George Newnes, 5s. net), 
is just the right kind of children’s text-book and 
should fill a long-felt gap. ‘The author deals with 
every aspect of the making and maintenance of a 
small garden, from the choice of tools to the 
making of small rock gardens and ponds, with 
chapters on the friends and enemies of the gar- 
dener ; and there is nothing she touches upon 
that she does not illumine with good advice. It 
is full of sound practical information, always in- 
structive and interesting, yet never dull. Written 
with an engaging freshness and a rare degree of 
friendliness, it is a small handbook that should 
become a favourite not only with the children 
a but with their parents and teachers 
as well. 
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Green GARDEN HOSE 


The name DUNLOP is your 


guarantee of dependability—the certain sign of a long-life hose, 





which has the greatest possible resistance to wear and tear. 
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GREEN'S “PRINCE” MOWER 


The ideal hand machine for medium 

















5, sized lawns. Adjustable front roller 
n w fixings and differential in both rear 
n a rolls. Fully guaranteed and highest 
d > quality throughout. Complete with 
_ Grass Box, Grease gun and spanner : 
d ~N 10 inch, £6 100; 12 inch, £700; 
d 14 inch, £7 10 0 
re | 
; XY VY 
st 

One application of this 100 gallons, sufficient for @ Green's Make Mowers 

to Suit all Purposes 

By Arsenical Weedkiller rids | 400 sq. yds. Prices from 2/- 
n 
4 paths and drives of weeds per pint tin. 
Ss 
: and prevents fresh germination. a 
: ‘Highly Commended” in | Write for leaflet and 
a R.H.S. trials. | gallon makes | free advice. 
ie - 
h 


:| WEEDICIDE 


l- 

n Of all Registered Chemists 

- Cooper, McDougall & Robertson Ltd., L.Dept., Yalding, Kent. 
n 


J 41424 
Bg | 











% Southwark Street, 


GREEN'S 


Many of the world’s famous lawns owe 
their historic perfection to the fact that 
they have been regularly trimmed with 
Green’s lawn mowers for generations. 
Ever since 1835 Green’s have made 
mowers of the highest possible standard 
of construction, material and service. 
The models illustrated are specially built 
to keep your lawn velvety and delightfully 
trim. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 110 
THOMAS GREEN & SON, LTD., 
Smithfield Iron Works, Leeds, 2. 


And New Surrey Works, 


London, S.E.I, 





GREEN’ S LIGHT MOTOR MOWERS 


Whether your iawn is large or small 
you will find a Green’s all-British 
Motor Mower economical to run, 
easy to handle and a trouble-free 
appliance that will last you a life-time. 


2-stroke models : 14 inch, £26 10 0; 

16 inch, £35 0 0; 20 inch, £45 0 0. 

4-stroke models: 16 inch, £45 0 0; 
20 inch, £60 0 0 
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AN UNCOMMON PLANT 


AILING from Mexico, from whence it is said to have been 
introduced about eighty or more years ago, Beschorneria yuccoides 
is not acommon plant in gardens. Indeed, the great majority of gardeners 
have only made its acquaintance in the course of the last few years, since 
it was shown at one of the Royal Horticultural Society’s shows by Major 
Dorrien-Smith from his garden at Tresco. It is true it is not everybody’s 
plant, but to those to whom uncommon and curious treasures make 
an appeal and who can offer it the conditions suitable for its successful 
cultivation, it has claims to recognition. It is an interesting plant 
allied to the Agave or Century plant—-unfortunately, not too robust, 
and only for those in the more favoured districts of the south and west, 
where experience has shown it to be quite winter hardy in any warm 
and sheltered situation. A position at the foot of a south wall in good 
well drained loamy soil suits it excellently, and the warmer and sunnier 
the position, the happier it will be. The accompanying illustration shows 
a fine specimen in such a situation, and provides an indication of what 
Beschorneria will do when 
it enjoys the conditions it 
likes. In general appear- 
ance it somewhat resembles 
a vucca with its dense 
rosettes of glaucous yvreen, 
sharply pointed leaves, but 
with the foliage, the resem- 
blance ends. In flower it 
is quite distinct and makes 
a striking object in early 
June, when the stout 
branching and rather arch- 
ing, rhubarb-like red stems 
rise from the leaf rosettes 
to a height of some O6ft., 
carrying clusters of pen- 
dulous green flowers that 
afford an arresting contrast 
with the _ coral-coloured 
shoots and the attractive 
bright red bracts at the 
base of each slender lateral 
branch. It is a_ striking 
contrast in colouring that 
never fails to compel ad- 
miration, and, combined 
with the picturesque habit, 
it lifts this member of the 
amaryllis family out of the 
common herd and places it 
in the ranks of the distin- 
guished. ‘Those who have 
suitable cultural conditions 
will find it a handsome plant, 


well worth trying. and if THE HANDSOME YUCCA-LIKE 


there is any doubt about its survival in the winter, it can be given a 
covering of thatch or something similar, which will be ample to bring it 
through unscathed. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE ALPINE GARDEN SOCIETY 
HAT the progress of rock gardening in this country is not only 
continuing, but is proceeding at a most satisfactory pace, is made 
abundantly clear by the success achieved by the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the Alpine Garden Society. This excellent journal gets better 
and better with every number, and the last issue (Vol. 5, No. 1, price 
3s. 6d.) contains two new features which will interest both the beginne: 
and the expert in alpine gardening. Under the heading of “‘ The New 
Alpine Garden ”’ is a series of articles designed to help the novice in 
constructing a small rock garden and in forming a collection of easil\ 
grown plants. The other innovation which will be generally welcomed 
is a supplement of well reproduced illustrations of various choice 
alpines, with descriptive titles. These are excellently done, as are 
the other illustrations in the Bulletin, and, if continued in future 
numbers, they will, in a few 

years, form a valuable port- 

folio of illustrations of 

alpine plants. The cam- 

panulas are dealt with in 

an exhaustive survey by 

Mr. H. Clifford Crook : 

while Mrs. Anley contri- 

butes an interesting account 

of a recent visit to Japan 

which is full of information 

about choice plants. On 

the subject of experiments 

with various soil mixtures 

in relation to the growth 

of certain alpines, Mr. G. H 

Berry writes with the 

authority of a pioneer, and 

Dr. Fred Stoker says much 

that will be instructive to 

the average gardener in his 

successful attempt to give 

a definition of an alpine. 

An article on “‘ Some Plants 

of Southern Europe,” many 

of which are new to culti- 

vation, by Mr. Dwight 

Ripley ; and _ statistics of 

alpines that received the 

distinction of merit awards 

from the Royal Horticul- 

tural Society and Alpin¢ 

Garden Society during last 

year, complete a number 

necan we ae - of this Quarterly Bulletin. 
BESCHORNERIA YUCCOIDES that is all good reading. ‘T: 
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“MOTOR MOWERS 


Cc EANER cutting, simpler control, easier adjustments, greater 
efficiency—all these outstanding qualities will be found in 
Ransomes’ 1937 LIGHT Motor Mowers. Noteworthy improvements 
include an AUTOMATIC CLUTCH (resembling in operation the fluid 
flywheel) and single lever throttle control. A thumb screw attached 
to the handles adjusts height of cut on the I4 in. to 20in. models. Ask 
for a Free DEMONSTRATION on your own Lawn. No obligation in- 
curred. Deferred terms if desired. Catalogue and prices on request. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
Orwell Works Ipswich & 


van ot ; gy 
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Public Favour justifiably woll 
#.QUALCAST” Mo! 
Afullsize 16 INCH machinefor <J Bis ts Rare 


With Grass Box Belf 


[twill save you 
TIME,ENER(Y 


AND MONLY 


because it drives <3 it 
cuts and will mow our 
lawn in a fraction 0: the 
time taken by a | and 
machine 


GUARANTEED 3 YE \RS 


SPARE PARTS | 
24 HOURS 


There are over a_ mn Ilion 
*‘ QUALCAST’ use 


Se hos 
; ate 


ES): 
, Maver 2 | 


} Mot 


GguARANTEED 
FoR} 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
Descriptive BROCHURE ee. 3 AS” 
to the 
Sole Manufacturers : your dealer for 


QUALCAST LTD DERBY FREE DEMONSTRATION 
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U (PATENTED CONSTRUCTION 


LEADS 
AT EVERY 
POINT 


LASTS INDEFINITELY 

(‘‘ Shorier’s ’’ Court never deteriorates.) 
FIRST COST THE ONLY COST 
(No expense for upkeep or maintenance.) 


ALWAYS PLAYABLE 
(Unaffected by rain, drought, frost or heat.) 


PLAYING SURFACE PERFECTION— 
(Accurate ball-bound, tireless to the feet.) 


SHORTER WEATHER- 
PROOF COURT CO. 


(Please quote “ Refce. 10 '’) 
Willifield House, Willifield Way, 


London, N.W.11 
Telephone : Speedwell 8111-2 


We specialise also in SQUASH 

COURTS, (inexpensive design) ; CAR- 

RIAGE DRIVES: ROADS; SPORTS 

GROUNDS ;s BATHING POOLS; 

GARDEN LAYOUT; AIRPORTS, 
ETC. 
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IDEAL FOR LAWNS 
TENNIS COURTS 
BOWLING AND 
GOLF GREENS 


PRICES FROM 


£26-5-0 


DELIVERED FREE 


Precision-built to give years of reliable 
service. Up-to-date in design, with steel 
frame, self-aligning ball-bearings, adjustable 
chain-drive, and two clutches, so that cutter 
only may be driven if desired. Simple 
control; easy adjustments. Gun-lubrication 
to all moving parts. A high-class engineer- 
ing job which you can sell with confidence. 


For illustrated Catalogue of GANG-MOWERS, MOTOR- 
MOWERS, etc., and details of special terms to stockists 
—write to the makers : 


F. MITCHELL worrm LTD. 


DERBY ROAD: ’Phone 2814: NOTTINGHAM 

















DRYAD CANE FURNITURE» 
Has a style, strength and dura- 
bility which will not be found 
in any other make. Soundly 
constructed of hard wood 
and cane, closely woven with 
fine, best quality cane, it will 
never creak or lose shape. 


\sk to see the latest designs at your furnishers 
r write for a catalogue of tables, chairs, settees, 
etc., from the manufacturers. 


IRYAD LTD. (Dept. ¢.) LEICESTER 
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RIVERS ano BROOKS 
Dredging and Excavating Contractors 
- BOMFORDT EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 
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A Double- \ —~ 
Barrelled Killer co 






Use Molluscide to clean up the havoc- 
wrecking gangsters in your garden. 


This death-dealing compound does 
not just discourage them, but attracts, 
lures them on, then kills them off, 








surely and relentlessly. Equally ef- 

weal fective for snails, greenfly, cabbage 

— caterpillar, etc. Harmless to plants 

CARTONS and animals, and sweetens the soil. 

6d. Pstz. 3d. Guaranteed effective. In powder for 

i= ., aA: i sprinkling or crystals for solution, 

1/9 99 6d 
also in Bags 

weet | MOLLUSCIDE 
20/-(Postage 

extra). = 


Send 1/4d. or 2/3d. for a trial supply. 

SERPENT LABELS, Rockbare Hill, Exeter. 

Makers of the well-known “SERPENT” LABELS and 
Label Machines. 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 











W. J. UNWIN, LTD. Sweet Peas, 
mSTON” Garden Seeds, 
CAMBS. Gladioli, etc. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 

KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 





Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 
Trees, Rose Trees, 
Herbaceous, Alpine 
and Aquatic Plants 
Bulbs and Seeds. 


HILLIER & SONS, 
WINCHESTER. 








RION 





The ISLAND of 


BRIONI 


in the Adriatic 
is a Paradise for 
Sportsmen and 
an ideal resort 
for pleasure 
and out-door life 


POLO 
GOLF 
TENNIS 
BATHING 
SAILING 
RIDING 
HUNTING 


HOTELS 


(completely renovated) 
open all the year round 


GOLF Competitions 
and POLO Matches 


from 
APRIL to OCTOBER 


30 min. by airfrom VENICE or TRIESTE 


(daily service) 


2 hours by car from TRIESTE 


(Garage at Fasana) 


6 hours by steamer from VENICE 





For information apply to: 
E.N.1.T., 38, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1; 
the “Grandi Alberghi i 
Brioni,’ BRIONI, ITALY ; 
or to any Tourist Agency 


Ab 
ANIL) 


RION 


— 


x 
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THE LADIES FIELD 


Dresses to Dance In 


YOME evening dresses which look lovely when you see them in the shop—lovely 
AY even when you wear them for dinner or a theatre—are not good to dance in. 
Some little thing—a too-clinging skirt, shoulder-straps that will not stay on your 
shoulders, a train that catches your partner’s feet, flowers on your chest which get 
crushed—will spoil a dress for dancing, and mar your enjoyment a little if you try 
to dance in them. It is difficult to say just what makes a good dance dress, though 
it is easy to recognise them when you see them worn, like the two on this page. Full 
skirts and slim skirts can be equally effective ; ideally I think a full one for a waltz 
and a slim one for a fox-trot ; but, as one cannot change between each dance, unless 
one is the heroine of a film, this is not very practical. Firm shoulder-straps, a skirt 
that looks well in movement, decoration on the shoulders and sleeves rather than on 


the bodice, seem to be the main points. 


HE two beautiful dance dresses shown on this page both come from Margaret 
Marks. One, in gleaming pale pink satin, with an off-the-shoulder line made 
by little draped sleeves, and a very slim skirt, has rather an Empire line ; it is a dress 


for slow dancing—tango, waltz, or fox-trot—with its straight shining lines. The 








A VERY GRACEFUL EVENING DRES> 
IN PALE PINK SATIN. 
(From Margaret Marks) 


other dress is in black net and lace, th 
immensely full skirt of net, the bodice, sleeves 
and hem of the skirt in lace. The sleeves make 
it suitable for a dinner dress, but it would bé 
lovely also as a dance frock, the wide skirt 
swirling out as you danced a fest waltz. Othei 
lovely dance dresses at Margaret Marks’s are one 
in love-in-a-mist blue chiffon, with a draped 
bodice, and loose floating sash-ends at the back 
a Chanel gown ; a Patou chiffon dress, icing- 
sugar pink, with the fullness to the front of the 
skirt ; one in black net with chiffon appliqués 
; of yellow and orange flowers on the full skirt and 
Dover Street Studios on the bodice; and a black faille dress with godets 
THIS EVENING FROCK OF BLACK NET AND LACE HAS AN of black net, and shoulder-straps held under the 
IMMENSELY FULL SKIRT. (From Margaret Marks) chin by a large pink rose. 
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N?®: 1 of a series of 

announcements 
dealing with Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s Cen- 
tenary Celebrations. 


~ THE THRONE Ol 
BRITAIN, by CLAub 
GOLDING \ complete 
history of the British 
Throne from the Early 
Saxon and Norman Wings, 
published by Marshall & 
Snelgrove to commemo 
rate their Centenary. 
Price Os. net 





From the  Collectioi f 
Fine lyvmine 


WHITE RUSSIAN 
ERMINE CAPE, with 
collar of Natural Mink 


250 ens 


A MODEL COAT, in 
White Russian Ermine 


179 ens 





The HOUSE OF 
MARSHALL & SNELGROWE 


1837-19 





\ steadfast policy of business dealing, sincerity of purpose, and quality of merchandise, courtesy and service are the guiding 
principles of Marshall & Snelgrove. In a series of announcements, this great House of Fashion will outline its History, Ideals and 
Activities. The Centenary Celebrations are the most notable attraction of the Season. 
N 183 ; the vear of OQuee n Victoria's Accession, N 1937, with another Coronation a month ahead, 
Marshall & Snelgrove’s made its modest the House celebrates the completion of a 
beginning with a small doulle-fronted Shop at Ne. 11 hundred years’ trading. Occupying one of the largest 
Verve Street. The ideal of the Founder was to establish Island Sites in the West-Ind, the ideals of — the 
a House of Quality, and he concentrated solely upon Founder have been realised, and to-day Marshall's 
the most exclusive and distinctive productions. is unsurpassed in its own particular sphere. 
VISIT to Marshall & Snelgrove’s during the Centenary Celebrations will be a most pleasurable experience. Every depart- 
ment is making displays of outstanding beauty, and the fashion salons are showing collections of garments for the 
brilliant Coronation Season ahead. The Chintz Restaurant has been entirely re-decorated and re-furnished, and new lifts 


have been installed. 


tstomers of the House will have received the Special Centenary Catalogue, which gives an idea of the extensive resources of the 
ganisation. They will need no second bidding to the displavs. New Customers also will veceive a warm welcome. This occasion 
provides a fine opportunity of becoming acquainted with a House of Quality that offers the best possible facilities. 


. MARSHALL & SNELGROVES CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


OXFORD STREET * LONDON: W:i 
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THE WELL-DRESSED TRAVELLER 


NE reads in novels of people who 

get out of the train at the end of 

a long journey “ looking as if they 

had just stepped out of a band-box,”’ 

but one does not often meet them 

in real life. Most women emerge from the 

train looking creased and grubby, even if they 

have only travelled for an hour in a first-class 

carriage. I do not know which is the more 

disastrous in appearance, the woman who has 

given up all hope of looking smart and decided 

to travel ‘‘ sensibly’’ in a very tired suit, a 

comfortable but drooping hat, and a bulging 

hand-bag ; or the woman who has determined 

to look as smart on a train as anywhere else, 

and wears a rakish hat, which immediately 

gets pushed out of line, a stylish but creasable 

dress, and pure white gloves which instantly 
grey. 


become dark 


All the same, it ought to be possible to 
travel, even across Siberia, without becoming a 
There is a happy medium between 
the two frightful extremes described above. 
By wearing fairly plain and _ country-ish 
clothes, whether your destination is Paris or 
Skye, and by avoiding some of the obvious 
pitfalls, you should be able to arrive looking 
as if you had stepped, if not out of a bandbox, 
at least out of car after a short and 
comfortable drive. 


scarecrow, 


your 


For spring travelling, a suit is rather the 
obvious choice, with a coat put over it 
in case you meet a cold breeze crossing the 


to 





Carlton Studio 
AN OVERCOAT IN 


(From 


BROWN AND WHITE 
Studd and Millington) 


CHECK TWEED 


THIS TAILOR-MADE IN GREY 
WORSTED COMES FROM STUDD 
AND MILLINGTON 


Channel, or the inevitable draught on 
station platform. Choose a suit which ha 
either a gored skirt or one with the pleats i 
front: pleats at the back will be fatall 
creased by the end of your journey. An 
flannel, fashionable as it is just now, is not 
very good material for travelling in, as it doc 
crease badly; worsted, which is what th 
suit shown on this page is made of, is muc 
better. Hats should be small, and if the 
have brims they should be mainly in front 
handbags, on the contrary, should be as larg 
as possible, for the kind that look like litt! 
Gladstone bags are very fashionable, and 
smaller bag will only bulge unbecoming] 
with your passport, your ticket, your foreig 
change, and all the clean handkerchiefs an 
bottles of eau de Cologne which make lor 
train journeys bearable. Gloves should, « 
course, be dark, and shoes, above all, con 
fortable. 

The suit and overcoat which are show 
on this page, both eminently suitable f 
travelling as well as for general country we 
in the spring, come from Studd and Millingté 
of 51, Conduit Street, W.1. The tailor-mac 
suit is in grey worsted with a narrow blve 
stripe, and would look attractive with a blve 
jersey and hat. It is double-breasted, and his 
a wide box-pleat in the front of the skir’. 
The overcoat, which is cut like a man’s, ‘s 
in brown and white check tweed, with flep 
pockets and a broad-shouldered look. 

CATHARINE HAYTER. 
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Lz ROLA SOAP. In boxes of 3 
‘ablets, 2/-. Single Tablets, 8d. 


Ls ROLA ROSE BLOOM (Rouge) 
he Natural Tint. Sifter Boxes, 
vith Puff, 1/- and 2,6 each. 


LAROLA FACE POWDER in 
ink, White, Cream and Cream 
No.2. Sealed Boxes, complete with 
Puff, 2/6 each. 


BEETHAM’S 
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SPRING 


—Larola 


Yourskin demands exceptional 
care at this time of the year. 
Lengthening days are open-air 
days. Your face and hands 
especially need that studied 
protection which only Lirola 
gives. If there is any winter 
roughness or redness left—see 
how quickly Larola softens— 
soothes—heals—whitens! 
Your skin quickly loses its 
neglected appearance. Dull- 
ness gives way toa radiance 
in perfect harmony with 
the loveliest Spring weather. 
La rola,so fragrant and refined 
adds a new note of beauty to 
your daily toilet. This 
delightful skin tonic makes a 
perfect powder base, too. It 
cannot clog the pores because 
it is free of al) gummy ingre 

dients. Make sure it 1s Larola, 





16 & 2/6 From 
Chemists and 
per Stores, or 
Post Free in 
bottle U.K. from :— 
M BEETHAM™M &@ <con CHELTENHAM ENGLAND 


Write for Laroia booklet: ‘* The Cult of Beauty ’’ —post free 


PLEASE REMEMBER IN YOUR WILL 
THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE HOMES. 








DEREK 














| [pve CHILD, AND 750 OTHERS, were homeless, suffering and 
deprived of the very necessaries of life, until the Crusade of 
Rescue took them into its care. This Charity is part of the big 
National Work of Child Rescue and depends for its existence and 
naintenance on voluntary contributions. 


Nhen you realise that half-a-crown will feed and clothe two such 
children for a whole day, will you not send a gift to the Very Revd. 
Canon George L. Craven, Administrator, 48, Compton Street W.C.|I. 
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Authority 


Model Wrap of finest quality White 
Russian Ermine - - 149 gns. 


Special Summer Prices are now in operation and the illustration is 
an example from the new Catalogue which will be sent on request 


Debenham&freebody 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 


WIGMORE STREET, W.| 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
The Weekly Magazine that is England 


EEK BY WEEK “COUNTRY LIFE” DESCRIBES THE LIFE 
AND INTERESTS OF THE ENGLISH COUNTRY-LOVER. 
Developments in Architecture, Art, Furniture, Literature, Agriculture, 
Golf, Racing, Motoring, Travel and Sport are chronicled and portrayed in a 
manner that has been described by The Times as “a standard of uniform excel- 
lence that cannot be surpassed either in beauty or interest by any others.” 
Take “COUNTRY LIFE” regularly each week. If you subscribe now you 
will receive in your subscription the Big Coronation Record Number devoted 
to the important events of the momentous week ending May 15th, 1937 


an issue of lasting interest. 


COUNTRY LIFE © 


/- F all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or by post from The Publisher, 
“Country Life,” 20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.z. 
Subscription Rate for one year: Inland 63/-, Abroad 71/-, Canada 6o]-. 
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A Typical English House and Garden—Lake House, Salisbury 





SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR *“* COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GrorGce Newnes, Ltp., TowER House, 
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Supplement to the Coronation Number of ‘“ Country Life,” April 17th, 1937 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Painted for “ Country Life” by Frank Beresford 





Supplement to the Coronation Number of “ Country Life,’ April 17th, 1937- 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI 


Painted for “Country Life” by Frank Beresford 














